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O Wisdom, who didst proceed from the mouth of the Most 
High, who, reaching from end to end, ordereth all things powerfully 
and gently: come to teach us the way of prudence. O Key of David 
and Scepter of the house of Israel, who openeth and no man 
shutteth, who shutteth and no man openeth: come and lead from 
prison the captive who sitteth in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. First and fourth O Antiphons. 
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Rig for Rigney 


One way and another, that little 
band of “young Americans in overalls” 
which Pan American Airways took to 
Africa to build Uncle Sam’s aerial sup- 
ply route across the Dark Continent to 
the Middle and Far East gets things 
done. 

To local government officials and na- 
tives as well, who have fought a losing 
fight against the handicaps of life on 
this primitive continent, these men are 
known as the “miracle men” for the 
way they have conquered malaria, 
brought in plumbing, established wa- 
ter systems, introduced refrigeration in 
the heart of the desert, air cooling in 
the breathless jungles, and made fresh 
vegetables spring from the once barren 
soil of trackless plains. 

Most of the reports sent back to the 
army’s Air Transport Command in 
Washingtonaredully statistical—hour- 
to-hour reports on the operating bases, 
the number of planes in and out, the 
tons of cargo handled, the hundreds of 
military passengers sped on to the 


The Chapel Built in Secret 


Condensed from a North American Newspaper Alliance feature* 


fighting fronts. Tuckedin among these 
official files recently, however, was a 
letter of grateful praise from Father 
Harold Rigney, a Catholic missionary, 
dispatched by the Society of the Divine 
Word of Techny, Ill., near Chicago, to 
bring light to the heathen darkness of 
an unnamed West African port. 

Where Father Rigney once preached 
within the limited shade thrown by a 
lone royal palm on the wind-swept out- 
skirts of this particular village now 
stands “the most remarkable cathedral 
south of the temples of Arabia.” How 
it got there is a story that the good Fa- 
ther does not know and might even be 
shocked to learn. 

It seems that one hot Sunday morn- 
ing, after the priest had celebrated 
Mass and given the band of young Pan 
American workers an encouraging 
spiritual uplift, the boys had an idea. 
On the other side of the padre’s tree 
were two shower houses, soon to be 
abandoned, as plumbing was being in- 
stalled in the modern barracks in the 


*In the Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md. Oct. 18, 1942. 
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American camp. The shower houses, 
18 by 24 feet, had cement floors. The 
boys decided that Father Rigney ought 
to have a chapel. So they organized the 
“Holy Terrors” and set out to work. 

There were only half a dozen of 
them to start with, But the noise and 
the excitement of tearing down the 
partitions drew other Pan American 
men to the scene and, of course, a siza- 
ble group of curious natives. One of the 
Americans, particularly eloquent with 
gestures, lured the natives into helping 
on the promise that if they lived by this 
house, they too would one day fly. He 
didn’t say where. But even the promise 
was enough to induce the natives to 
lend a hand. 

There was enough lumber salvaged 
from the partitions for one large room 
over the adjoining shower sheds, and 
for a steeple and belfry. There was 
even enough left over to build on the 
aft end an eight-foot study for the 
padre. Before nightfall of the first day 
the chapel had taken form. 

From out of the near-by jungle beau- 
tiful red mahogany logs began to ap- 
pear. The natives carved them into 
cornices and interior trim under the ar- 
tistic guidance of James Scott of Say- 
ville, L.I.; while James McGrath of 
Yonkers, N. Y., and Emmett Ingelston 
of Aberdeen, Wash., supervised the 
mud-pie division, which made the 
bricks from a mixture of clay and cam- 
el and goat hair, for the new entrance. 
As soon as the brick-forming work 
was under way these two also enlarged 
the window frames to accommodate 
any stained glass which might turn up. 





December 


Bill Wheatley of Ozone Park, N. Y., 
and William (Peaceful Willie) Jones 
of New York City, bossed the squad 
and fashioned an altar, upon which 
they fitted mahogany slabs. The na- 
tives went to work on the slabs with 
knives to carve out figures of the saint- 
ly hierarchy found in a church-goods 
catalogue. Mr. Jones also enlisted the 
professional aid of local cabinetmakers 
for the fashioning of a cross and pulpit 
and for the carving of appropriate re- 
ligious symbols on 32 pews which 
“miraculously” appeared. 

Reddish brown draperies from Brig. 
Gen. Edward Fitzpatrick’s transport 
airplane, a one-time liner, which was 
temporarily grounded near by for re- 
pairs, were borrowed and converted in- 
to curtains by Harold Ingelston of Bay- 
side, N. Y.; and while this was going 
on, Tom Sinon of Chicago, William 
Cuddihy of Portchester, N. Y., and Ed- 
ward Murphy of Teaneck, N. J., spad- 
ed up the grounds about the little 
chapel, borrowed grass seeds from the 
commissary, and took “donations” of 
young trees and blossoming shrubs 
from village gardens. A donkey cara- 
van was dispatched to bring in water 
for the shrubbery. 

Before the week was over, practical- 
ly everybody in the camp was on the 
job, and Walter Murphy of New York 
City, president of the Pan American 
Airways African Holy Name Society, 
was elected chief angel of the construc- 
tion project. Chief William Marino of 
Stratford, Conn., helped to keep up the 
morale of the men with fresh orders of 
hamburgers from the Pan American 
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canteen at the camp and fried bananas 
from “Horn and Hornets,” the native 
chophouse for the African volunteers. 
Between rush orders for food and raids 
on the local icebox for beer, they organ- 
ized a cleanup squad to shine the in- 
terior of the chapel, and a commando 
battalion of pickaninnies to “gather” 
flowers for the altar. 

On Saturday, stained glass, which 
one of the boys had seen, appeared 
mysteriously from a little village some 
75 miles distant. Two five-gallon cans 
of white paint were left in front of the 
door by an unidentified angel. And the 
eloquence of Peaceful Willie Jones, 
fired by religious zeal, convinced even 
the superintendent of the local railroad 
yards that the particular locomotive to 
which he referred never did have a bell 
and that the shining brass object which 
pealed so melodiously from the steeple 
had never been seen in all of Africa. 

But it was hard going. Father Rig- 
ney nearly always said his Mass at 10 
o'clock. By 9 that morning he would 
be on the way to hear confessions. But, 
the final finishing touches, flowers and 
all, wouldn’t be ready before the stroke 
of 10, and Father Rigney could not 
look at this “miracle” until it was com- 
plete. It took a little persuasion by the 
local patrol officer for the Air Trans- 
port Command of the U.S, army air 
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forces to secure permission for Capt. 
Cyril Goyette of Coral Gables, Fla., to 
intercept the good padre on his way 
to the site and put him aboard the mo- 
mentarily idle transport plane for an 
angel’s-eye view of his diocese. The 
padre was aboard the plane, thinking 
he was being rushed on some emer- 
gency call, before he ever got a satis- 
factory explanation. By the time he 
landed, all was in readiness. 

The padre’s letter describes a lovely 
chapel, “conjured out of the nowhere,” 
complete with an organ, a garden of 
hibiscus, iris and bougainvillea, carved 
confessional, pews, altar rail, and win- 
dow shutters of red unpolished ma- 
hogany, plus stained-glass windows— 
enough to light any padre’s heart—and 
the mellow peal of a good brass bell in 
the tall steeple to call the faithful to 
worship. 

To the grateful padre’s question of 
“How come?” the Pan American men 
only shrugged their shoulders and 
added an extra little prayer that he 
would see nothing mysterious in the 
sudden appearance of 100 dark-skin- 
ned natives, who filed into the church, 
bent on conversion, that first Sunday 
morning. 

The chapel was dedicated to St. Jo- 
seph of Cupertino, the patron of avia- 
tors. 


Hollywood Wedlook 


The reason marriages don’t click in Hollywood is that while the parties are 
saying, “I do,” they are looking around to see if they can do better. 


Eddie Cantor quoted in the Victorian (Oct. 42). 





The Issue 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Condensed from a radio address* 


There are only three ideologies, or 
world views or philosophies of life, in- 
volved in the present cataclysm: 1. the 
anti-Christian totalitarian world view; 
2. the present non-Christian or secular- 
ist world view of the Western world; 
3. the Christian world view. 

The anti-Christian totalitarian world 
view exists in four forms: 1. an histori- 
cal form as a revival of the imperial 
traditions of the ancient Roman em- 
pire, which is fascism; 2. an anthropo- 
logical form, as the glorification of the 
Nordic race, which is naziism; 3. a 57- 
ological form as the identification of 
God with a dynastic house, which is 
Japanese imperialism; 4. a sociological 
form, as the glorification of class strug- 
gle and the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat, which is communism. 

I make the same distinction between 
Russia and communism that Stalin 
made between Germany and naziism. 
Stalin said he was not fighting against 
Germany but against naziism. In like 
manner, we are fighting for Russia, 
but we are not and we must not ever 
fight for communism. 

None of these forms of totalitarian- 
ism is a state in the political sense of 
the term; rather they are philosophies 
of life working through a party which 
is a substitute for the state. They all 
invest primitive realities of class, race, 





What the fighting is about 


nation and blood with a divine signif- 
cance. In a certain sense they mark the 
return to the world of that which died 
with the advent of Christianity, name- 
ly, polytheism. 

To understand the essence of the to- 
talitarian world view, consider it in its 
nazi form. It is anti-Christian, anti- 
Semitic and antidemocratic. These con- 
cepts were to some extent dominant in 
Prussia before they became unified un- 
der Hitler. For example, all three ideas 
were found in Prussia’s philosophers, 
like Fichte, who prostituted God into 
a national deity, taught that the Jew 
could never be a German and afirmed 
the old Machiavellian thesis that the 
strength of a state makes right; and in 
a Hegel, whose anti-Christianity iden- 
tified God with the Prussian state, 
foretold a future chosen race to replace 
the Jews and who spawned an anti- 
democratic German, Karl Marx, who 
founded communism. These totalitar- 
ian systems are intrinsically wicked. 

The second world view is the non- 
Christian tradition of Western civili- 
zation for the last few hundred years. 
It might be described as a philosophy 
of life which seeks to preserve civiliza- 
tion on a nonreligious basis. It is not 
anti-Christian. On the contrary, it be- 
lieves that Christianity is good for the 
individual but it should not become 


*From New York City, over the national network of the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
July 26, 1942, 
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the fabric of a political, social and eco- 
nomic structure. It believes in the great 
realities such as the value of a man, 
democracy, freedom of the press, con- 
science, speech and the like, but, quite 
independently of their roots in God’s 
natural law and the Christian tradi- 
tion. 

Alongside these great realities which 
are essentials of a decent world view, 
there are a number of assumptions in 
our Western civilization which are 
more pagan than Christian and which 
have been definitely proved false. 
Among them are: first, the idea that 
man is naturally good and progressive, 
and, thanks to great cosmic floods of 
evolution, is sweeping onwards and 
upwards to a world where there will 
be no war but an everlasting plenty. 
Second, relativism in morals, namely, 
there is no distinction between right 
and wrong, good and evil; it all de- 
pends upon your point of view. May I 
add here that if this were true, how 
could Hitler be wrong and we be 
right? Third, economic freedom means 
the right to do whatever you please 
with your property, or to do whatever 
you please with your labor organiza- 
tions without regard for the common 
good of all. Fourth, that man is noth- 
ing but a highly developed animal and 
has no other destiny than within the 
historical perspective of space and time. 
Fifth, since the purpose of living is to 
get the maximum of pleasure out of 
life, it follows that love is devoid of re- 
sponsibilities and marriage contracts 
are no longer sacred and inviolable. 

Thus far we have indicated two 


world orders, one anti-Christian and 
the other non-Christian. There yet re- 
mains a Christian order, which must 
be re-established if the world is ever to 
have peace with justice. The charac- 
teristic note of this new Christian or- 
der to which all Jews, Protestants, and 
Catholics can agree is that it is founded 
on the moral principles of the natural 
law. And by the natural law is not 
meant the physical law of the universe, 
nor the habits of primitive people, but 
the reflection of the eternal reason of 
God. 

In national and domestic life, this 
Christian order would recognize such 
principles as these: every human being 
in the world is entitled to respect as a 
creature with an immortal destiny; 
there can be no true social life unless 
the family is respected as the essential 
unit of society. Human welfare must 
rank higher than economic power. 
The dignity of man is attacked every 
time he is thrown into unemployment 
through no fault of his own, or when- 
ever he has to sell his labor for less than 
a just wage. All such principles flow 
from the initial one which totalitarian- 
ism has denied, namely, full respect for 
the dignity of a person. And funda- 
mentally, there is only one reason why 
every person and every family should 
be respected, namely, because we are 
all children of God and brothers of 
Christ the Son of God. The loss of the 
soul is the beginning of all tyranny. 

Finally, what should be our attitude 
to the Christian order? Briefly, this: 
proclaim it! Hitler has gone before the 
world with a new order; we cannot 
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win the sympathy of the world by pro- 
claiming an old order from whose 
womb he came. The way to beat Hit- 
ler’s new order and all totalitarian or- 
ders based on force, violence and ex- 
pediency is to proclaim a new order 
founded on the Christian principles of 
justice and morality. 

In the final analysis this is the pic- 
ture. The secularist tradition of the 
Western world, which tried to keep the 
morals without its dogmas and which 
ended in the divorce of politics and eco- 
nomics from ethics,cannot and will not 
survive. It cannot stand on its own feet 
in a crisis, nor does its relativism in 
morals give sufficient strength to re- 
sist an onslaught. The strength of Hit- 
ler’s system is in an Absolute; ours is 
in the want of it. His force is his ideol- 
ogy; our weakness is the lack of it. The 
dynamism of a false paganism and the 
worship of false gods with their intoxi- 
cating enthusiasms cannot be overcome 
by indifference to the true God on the 
part of democracies. The effective an- 
swer to a false religion, for that is what 
totalitarianism is, is not indifference to 
religion but a devotion to a true reli- 
gion. If they have made their politics 
into a false religion, we shall see that a 
true religion must make politics. La- 
menting the wickedness of our ene- 
mies will make us cruel; it will not 
make us strong. Only the strong con- 
Victions arising out of an absolute de- 
votion can resist the assault of the de- 
mons. In a word, what we of the Unit- 
ed Nations need above all things else is 
the offensive of a great Idea. 

We are not fighting for freedom and 





December 


for democracy as we fought for them 
in the last war. Rather we are fighting 
for the supreme realities in which 
these things are rooted. Democracy 
and freedom are fruits on the tree of 
Christian life, and Hitler has thrown 
down the gauntlet to us reminding us 
that we cannot keep the fruits unless 
we keep the roots. Trying to preserve 
freedom and democracy without the 
divine moral order in which they are 
rooted is like trying to preserve the 
false teeth of a drowning man. If we 
save the man, we will save the teeth. 
If we save the root we will save the 
branches. And if we save our souls in 
God we will save our freedom and de- 
mocracy, but not otherwise. 

Ultimately, there are only two world 
orders at stake. The secularist tradition 
is either going over to the Christian 
side, or to the anti-Christian side. It 
can no longer remain in a state of equi- 
librium. 

Which of these world views are we 
fighting for? We are very definitely on 
the Christian side. Now one can be on 
a side in one of two ways: first, by con- 
viction: that is how I am a Catholic; 
second, by force of circumstances, as 
for example, a German living in your 
country or mine who, perceiving the 
wickedness of Hitler, thrusts his whole 
energy on the side of the United Na- 
tions. 

Now we of the United Nations are 
not defending the Christian order by 
conviction, because, how could we de- 
fend Christianity when we are not all 
living as Christians? But we are on the 
side of the Christian order by force of 
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circumstances. We perceived that there 
was something so wicked and so base 
in the anti-Christian totalitarian view, 
that we arose to uproot it, and in op- 
posing evil found ourselves on the side 
of good. 

If we have any doubt about the issue, 
then let us learn from our enemies, In 
a book which was recently published 
in Germany called God and Race we 
find in chapter two this statement: 
“We live in an era of decision. Where 
there is a struggle there is a front. The 
fronts are evident: one is called Christ, 
the other, Germany. There is no third 
front nor is there any compromise, 
only one clear decision. Each epoch has 
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its symbol. Two epochs and two sym- 
bols are now facing each other, the 
cross and the sword. Our struggle is 
not against man; it is against an idea, 
namely, the cross.” 

We of the United Nations are en- 
gaged in a conflict to decide whether 
Nietzche or Christ will be the inspira- 
tion of our international life. There is 
absolutely no doubt that the conflict is 
between these two great -ideas. The 
only doubt is whether we will come to 
see that this zs the issue at stake in this 
war, or whether we will have to suffer 
for a few more generations before the 
realization of this truth is finally driven 
into our heads. 


How Not to Do It 


On several scores the U. S. has failed in her good-neighbor policy 














in South America. Even non-Catholic observers have frequently point- 
ed out of late that the Protestant missions are considered an insult by 
the Latin Americans. Bishop John Mark Gannon of Erie, returning 
from the National Eucharistic Congress of Brazil, tells us there are 
several other importations from the U.S. which our Catholic neigh- 
bors resent. First among these are the Hollywood movies which border 
on indecency, flaunt gangsterism, and sanction questionable morals. 
Catholic Brazil resents also the American birth-control propaganda 
which “has poured across their nation like a dirty tidal wave.” Still 
remembered, too, are the high-pressure bond agents of the 20’s with 
their shady deals. Divorce is not recognized in Brazil and yet our atti- 
tude of indifference, if not of absolute sanction, has been constantly 
foisted upon these Catholic peoples through an ever-increasing stream 
of literature. The U.S. can hardly expect to make friends by adver- 
tising her vices. Ave Maric (31 Oct. °42). 





Christmas Eve, 1940 


By “JACQUES” 


Condensed from a book* 


It is 11 at night. I am sitting in my 
solitary room, thinking. It is Christmas 
eve. Everywhere people are trying to 
make merry, as much as may be in this 
time of war, te forget for a few hours 
the present. Everyone is eager to be- 
lieve even now that one might again 
be happy. 

There are no sinister dronings in the 
sky. Only the angels that herald the 
Nativity sweep over the earth in silent 
flight. They pass, and a spring rises in 
each heart, of gentleness, of peace. 

Even in time of peace one was con- 
scious of the atmosphere, unlike any 
other, of Christmas eve. In this wild 
and cruel hour it strikes still more up- 
on the sense. Men call a truce, because 
the Prince of Peace is nigh His birth: 
and as it was in ancient days, a vast 
hope glimmers to the dawn in all 
men’s hearts. 

From the streets the sounds of sing- 
ing and laughter come to my ear. The 
traditional merrymakings of the sweet- 
est festival of the year follow the an- 
cient rite. My English friends have rea- 
son to make merry, for the hope of vic- 
tory begins to shine at the year’s end. 

And the Free Frenchmen too have 
organized a few small merrymakings, 
that exiled men may breathe again for 
a moment the kind air of the father- 
land. It was a good deed. f feel it in 


The dear remembered faces 


myself, the necessity to let oneself go. 
This one and that would have had me 
come along with them to their party. 
I thanked them, but I refused. I felt 
that I could not make merry tonight. 
My heart is too heavy. I watch the 
flame leaping in the fireplace. It brings 
back to me the huge crackling yule log 
of the old days, and the crowd of us 
gathered round it, and the fun. The 
waters of memory close over my head. 

I have often heard people here say 
that if Christmas is the great festival 
in England, New Year’s is so for 
France. That is not quite true. As far 
back as I can remember, Christmas 
was the great day for me. 

It is true that we wait for New 
Year’s to send each other our good 
wishes, and that in time of peace, the 
last night of the year is wholly given 
over to merrymaking. But that in no 
way weakens the spell of Christmas 
eve, which is no less potent in France 
than in England. New Year’s day is a 
social festival; one entertains one’s 
friends and one’s relations, Christ- 
mas is essentially a family feast. Every- 
body stays at home. In all the little 
towns and villages scattered over the 
French countryside there is an all-night 
ball on New Year’s eve. There is none 
on Christmas eve. 

Up to midnight and even after, the 
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youngsters have the extraordinary priv- 
ilege of for once not going to bed. They 
are wildly excited at the prospect of 
presents, and the mystery that sur- 
rounds their distribution has kept all 
its charm in the eyes of the smallest. 
For two months they have struggled to 
be good, and so deserve, this one the 
fine horse of his dreams, that one the 
pretty talking doll. Alas, it sometimes 
happens that for really naughty chil- 
dren Christmas eve brings only the 
dolorous symbol of a cat-o’-nine tails. 
But for the most part, it has never been 
more than an idea suggested by stern 
papas, and the mere prospect has been 
enough to sober the rowdiest small 
boy. 

For days past, helped by their elder 
brothers or sisters, they have indited 
letters to Father Christmas, containing 
demand notes in full detail, of toys and 
sweets. These letters, duly signed and 
sealed, are addressed to “Monsieur le 
Pére Noél, in Paradise,” and left on 
the mantel, from which next morning 
they have mysteriously disappeared. 
The postal service to heaven is a par- 
ticularly good one: of course, with an- 
gels about, it is easy. 

Grown-up persons have lost some- 
thing of these enchanting illusions; but 
nevertheless they make a point of shar- 
ing them for the children’s sake. More- 
over, since one knows only the presents 
one is giving, but has no notion of 
what presents one may be receiving, 
there is a general atmosphere of cheer- 
ful expectation. Family games are in 
full swing. Riddles are asked. The old 
carols are played on the family piano, 


or the wireless or gramophone, Noéls 
that go back, the loveliest of them, to 
the Middle Ages: the word Noéi itself 
was for centuries the cry of exultation 
of the French. Meantime, the mistress 
of the house is busy with the servants, 
In the kitchen, gleaming with burn- 
ished copper, the traditional goose or 
turkey revolves slowly on the spit. The 
pancakes dance in the frying pan, and 
in the oven the cakes are slowly turn- 
ing golden brown. In the dining room, 
the table is laid. The handsomest cloth 
has been brought out, and the best din- 
ner set. As in England, bunches of mis- 
tletoe and branches of holly and russet 
bay bring the open fields into the room. 
Very soon the head of the house will 
be going down into the cellar, to 
emerge again with a basketful of wine 
bottles, dusty and hung about with 
cobwebs. They have not been chosen 
haphazardly, but with full delibera- 
tion. That muscatel, white and very 
dry, will not give out its full savor un- 
less with oysters or shellfish. On the 
other hand, the Corton with its ruby 
gleams shares its secret with the full- 
blooded meats alone. France has man- 
aged to transform the necessity of eat- 
ing, a humiliating necessity if one 
thinks of it, into a refined and subtle 
art, and there is no class in society that 
is not sensitive to it. 

Shortly before midnight, the entire 
family sets out for church, on foot, 
conveyance, or car, according to the dis- 
tance. If on foot (by far the most pic- 
turesque), the father goes in front car- 
rying a lantern that casts a dancing: 
halo. Down every street, along every 
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road, one sees the shining points of 
light, all converging to the church. In 
time of snow, the spectacle is fairylike. 
An unwonted murmur of sound 
breaks the accustomed silence of the 
night. Little groups meet, challenge 
one another in the dark, recognize each 
other with much peering and jesting. 
Worries are forgotten, and the mouth 
shapes to laughter. 

Overhead, lost in the high darkness, 
the church bells are swinging and 
clanging. Now they are ringing all 
together to hurry up the laggards. Car- 
ried on the wind comes the echo of 
other bells in other villages. On this 
magic night, throughout all France, 
the bells ring together at one same 
hour. 

The stained-glass windows are glow- 
ing from the blaze of light within. The 
colors, mellowed by time, gleam in the 
deep shadow that surrounds them, like 
jeweled panels on the black cloak of 
night. Now the folk are all gone in, 
each one to his accustomed seat with 
the assurance of old habit. It’s good to 
be here; it’s warm. One feels oneself at 
home in the House of God. 

But it is not towards the altar, aflame 
with a thousand candles, that our faces 
are first turned. The crib holds all eyes. 
Down through the centuries, each 
year, each church builds its own 
créche, in symbol of the stable at Beth- 
lehem. Sometimes a work of art, more 
often rustic and naive, it shows the 
semblance of a grotto fashioned with 
paper the color of rock, A sandy path 
leads to the grotto, and along the path 
come the shepherds carrying on their 
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shoulders the sheep that are their offer- 
ing. Often, to be more picturesque, the 
path crosses an ivy bridge over a blue 
stream made of silk. Inside the grotto 
all is ready. The ox and the ass are 
there placid and ruminating. The Vir- 
gin Mary is on her knees beside the 
still empty manger. St. Joseph attends 
her. The proportions, it is true, are not 
always accurate. It can easily happen 
that St. Joseph, in his own person, is 
much bigger than the ox and the ass 
put together. But what does that mat- 
ter? After all, these excellent animals 
are minor personages. 

The children gaze wide-eyed at the 
créche, their créche, which often occu- 
pies the whole of a side chapel. The 
créche is indeed their own, for they 
have run the countryside for days be- 
forehand, gathering the moss and ferns 
that are to adorn it: and they are proud 
of their handiwork. 

Hark! Midnight tolls from the clock 
in the belfry. A single voice from the 
organ loft intones the canticle familiar 
all over France, 


Christians, ’tis midnight, ‘tis the 
solemn hour, 

When the God-man came down 
with men to dwell. 


The procession begins to move from 
out of the choir, The Suisse with his 
halberd (a relic of the Swiss Guard 
who were sworn soldiers of the kings 
of France) heads the way. After him 
come the choir boys, in red robes and 
white surplices. Last, in a heavy chas- 
uble of gold, comes the priest, carrying 
the Child in his outstretched arms. The 
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procession makes the tour of the 
church, then halts before the créche, 
and the priest lays down the Child on 
the bed of fresh straw. All through 
January the créche will remain. At 
Epiphany, other figures representing 
the Magi kings, with their following of 
servants and camels laden with gifts, 
will join the group. Among them Bal- 
thasar, a coal-black Negro, supposed to 
have come from Abyssinia, has always 
been the children’s favorite. 

Then solemnly unrolls the splendid 
ritual of the three Masses sacred to 
Christmas day. They are lightened 
with traditional songs in Latin or 
French that we have known by heart, 
every man of us, since we were little 
cLildren, with a rhythm always light- 
hearted, 


He is born, the Holy Child. 
Play the hautboys, sound the lute. 


Or again, 


Adeste fideles, 
Laeti triumphantes, 
Venite, adoremus Dominum. 


Mass ended, the crowd surges towards 
home, Impatient heels ring on the 
frosty ground, Everyone is in haste to 
get home, the grownups, because they 
know that a good fire awaits them, 
hearty feasting, fragrant wines; the 
children, because the time for presents 
has come. 

In France, the presents are actually 
distributed by Father Christmas, an 
old man with a white beard, dressed 
in a snowy cloak. He is a distant cousin 
of St. Nicholas. Now, it is the habit 
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of Father Christmas to take advantage 
of the midnight Mass to make distribu- 
tion. He is then sure not to be dis- 
turbed, since everybody, including the 
servants, will be at church. But as all 
the doors are shut, he goes from roof 
to roof, distributing his presents down 
the chimneys. This is the reason why, 
before going to Mass, grownups and 
children are careful to set a pair of their 
shoes before the hearth. This precau- 
tion is essential, so that Father Christ- 
mas may know his way about, other- 
wise papa might get a doll and his 
small daughter a handsome pipe. But 
there is never a slip. With shrieks of 
joy, the family dash to their shoes, and 
take out their overflowing treasures, 
oranges and sweets, cheek by jowl with 
toys. 

Then supper is served. Alas, the little 
ones are already tired. Besides, now 
that they have seen their presents, they 
expect no more from this marvelous 
night. The pleasures of the table, apart, 
of course, from dessert, seem to them 
incomprehensible. The eyelids falter, 
the small fists close. Soon mamma will 
carry to his bed a drowsy child, who 
even now will not consent to go to 
sleep until his handsome cardboard 
horse rests his head on the same pillow. 

Meantime, being good French folk, 
the grownups do honor to the menu. 
The house is warm, the cooking sav- 
ory, the wine just right in temperature, 
and fit to quicken the most sluggish 
brain, the slowest tongue. Each man is 
happy in the happiness of all; and with 
head and stomach full and satisfied, 
towards three or four in the morning, 
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each one will go wisely to bed, and 
Christmas eve will end in good sound 
sleep. 

This was Christmas eve in almost 
every house in France year after year, 
so long as France was happy; which is 
to say, when the German was not upon 
her soil. 

Little by little the images of the 
blessed past go limping away, the hap- 
py dream dissolves. | am back to reality 
again. And I know that this same 
night, at this same hour, millions of 
sad Frenchmen and Frenchwomen are 
sharing with me the bitter sacrament 
of the remembered past, the shadowed 
present. 

There is no Christmas, this year, 
back in France. There is no midnight 
Mass. The bells have not called and 
answered one another throughout the 
clear cold night. The old melodies are 
dumb, the tunes in which the fresh 
piping of the children blended with 
the deeper voices of father and mother. 
No flame leaps and crackles in the 
hearthplace, no fragrance of pine from 
the traditional log. What could possi- 
bly be the use? Christmas is the family 
feast. The joy is only great because 
each feels his own heart warmed by 
the presence of the people he loves. 

This year, there is separation; sepa- 


ration, not merely absence: for no one 
knows the fate of his dearest, whether 
they be living or dead. 

Hidden in the shadow, the mother 
sits and thinks. She sees again the 
Christmas of old days, the happy days 
when the baby crawled on all fours 
across the floor to grab his toys, so dear, 
so comical, She was young herself then, 
she loved, she was beloved. Years went 
by; the Christraas presents grew up, 
as the baby did, from toys to books to 
cigarettes, She sees the schoolboy, the 
young man so proud of his first razor. 
Then the years before the war, and 
she so proud to walk beside her boy 
become a man, introducing him to her 
friends, “This is my son.” She felt 
quite small walking beside him, almost 
respectful. He stood for the future, she 
for the past. Time was when she car- 
ried him in her arms. Now she leans 
on him, a little tired, but how content. 
She has done the thing that she was 
meant to do. Her task is ended. Now 
it is her turn to let herself be fussed 
over. 

Where is he tonight, her son, flesh 
of her flesh, the child she brought to 
birth? There in the dark she sits. Her 
shoulders droop. How old, how old; 
nothing but an old woman now; and 
suddenly, how tired. 


The final test of a gentleman is his respect for those who can be 
of no possible service to him. 
William Lyon Phelps quoted in the Catholic Herald Citizen (6 Sept. ’41). 

















Army-Chaplain Training 


Religion and the science of war 


By PAUL WHELTON 


Condensed from a Universal Service dispatch* 


Fresh from quiet, small-town par- 
sonages and big-city parishes, the first 
of an estimated 5,000 army chaplains 
are undergoing general training and 
special toughening-up drill in a newly 
established Army Chaplain school at 
Harvard University. The chaplains in 
training represent virtually all reli- 
gious denominations, and hail from 
every section of the U.S. Generally, 
the trainees arrive at the school in good 
physical trim. Some, however, have 
neglected exercise in favor of pastoral 
duties, and for them the rigorous train- 
ing is a trying experience. 

One class of 150 has already been 
graduated and its members have gone 
to their assignments, scattered over the 
face of a war-torn globe. A second class 
of 279 now is in training, and will be 
graduated soon. 

Gradually the size of the classes, 
each going through an intensive 28- 
day period of drill and hardening and 
instruction, will be increased until ca- 
pacity of 450 is reached. Plans call for 
the training of 5,000 chaplains: enough 
to provide one chaplain for every 1,200 
soldiers in an army of 6 million. 

In this war the more military aspect 
of chaplains’ work is stressed. Proceed- 
ing to and from classes and formations, 
the Harvard trainees march in pla- 
toons, The school’s faculty, for the 
most part (in military law, military 


sanitation, army administration in the 
drill), is composed of army men: 11 
commissioned officers and 15 noncom- 
missioned. 

Unlike the chaplains of the first 
World War, today’s do not perform 
numerous side duties, such as conduct- 
ing the post exchange, and supervising 
both athletic and morale programs. The 
study of military law is something new 
for chaplains, and part of each trainee’s 
course involves participation in a simu- 
lated court-martial procedure. Also, 
the present chaplains in training have 
all been commissioned. In the first 
World War, the chaplains did not re- 
ceive their commissions until after 
completing a school course—one, how- 
ever, not nearly as stiff as the Harvard 
course, 

The ordinary day’s schedule for the 
trainees in the present class, except for 
the 63 Catholic chaplains, who rise an 
hour earlier for Mass, opens at 6 A. M. 
Taps is at 11 p.m. 

When the first World War ended 
and most of the service chaplains re- 
turned to their parishes and congrega- 
tions, little attention was paid to the 
training of new chaplains, only about 
75 being trained yearly. When it be- 
came apparent, however, that the U.S. 
was heading into another war, with the 
army being built up again, the need 
for more chaplains became evident and 
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army authorities established a school 
for them at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind. 

Gradually the facilities at the fort 
were found to be inadequate and army 
officials cast around for more suitable 
quarters. Harvard ironically turned 
over to the uniformed and commis- 
sioned clerics its Germanic and Semitic 
museums for classes. Quarters for the 
men are provided in Perkins and Co- 
nant Halls, historic dormitories of the 
Divinity and Law Schools. In August, 
when the transfer was made, Chaplain 
(Col.) William D. Cleary, Tipperary- 
born commandant, moved his school 
east to Cambridge, Mass., and began 
classes with the first Harvard contin- 
gent without delay, 

Colonel Cleary, a graduate of the 
Sorbonne, joined the chaplains’ corps 
during the first World War and has 
been with it ever since. Among his as- 
signments in that long span have been 
two years in the army of occupation, 
five years in the Philippines and at 
Fort Sam Houston, a second tour of 
duty in the Philippines and four years 
at Fort Knox, Ky. He was also the first 
chaplain of the First Armored Division 
of the American army. 

Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
chaplains get the same course of train- 
ing. Colonel Cleary says: 

“No discrimination with regard to 
faiths exists or would be tolerated. We 
are all Americans and believe in the 
American way of life: absolute free- 
dom of religious belief and the right 
of every man and woman to worship 
God in his own way. 
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“The object of the course is to give 
the army properly trained clergymen 
who know what is expected of them 
and who will know how to care for 
the spiritual needs of the men with 
whom they serve. They must be physi- 
cally fit, must know the rudiments of 
military law, and they must under- 
stand fully what is expected of them 
in the spiritual care of the commands 
in which they serve. 

“They are given a course in map 
reading and map making. That is es- 
sential in case a report, for example, 
reaches a chaplain that a soldier is in- 
jured and can be found in a certain 
spot. The chaplain must be able to find 
that spot if its position is given him 
on a map. 

“The matter of graves registration 
is also important. When a soldier is 
buried, the chaplain is expected to be 
able to sketch the scene sufficiently 
well to locate the grave and to identify 
it after the battle is over. Had the first 
World War chaplains been trained to 
do that, we would have fewer un- 
known soldiers’ graves. 

“These chaplains have a great deal to 
learn during their intensive course. 
They are not having an easy time, any 
of them. But they may as well learn 
what they can here so that they will 
not have to learn things the hard way 
on the field of battle.” 

Harvard’s Germanic museum, de- 
signed in 1910, by a Professor Bestel- 
meyer of Munich, was a gift from 
Adolphus Busch of St. Louis. It was 
devoted to German art of the pre 
Hitler period, and housed a valuable 
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library and many specimens of medie- 
val German culture. 

However, the tapestries and pictures 
have been taken from the walls, statues 
and lighter art objects have been re- 
moved. Much of the exhibition is 
stored in the basement for the dura- 
tion. Included in the treasures are a 
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number of gifts from the late Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. These, however, were pre- 
sented even before the first World 
War. No one could have suspected 
then that they would one day be dis- 
placed to make room for a class of 
army chaplains—in an army fighting 
the Germany of Adolf Hitler. 


Rabble Rouser 


Johnny Evers, who in his playing 
days had been known: to one and all as 
the crab because of his many conflicts 
with the umpires, told me how he 
sometimes imposed on the customers 
just to make them howl. 

Sometimes, Mr. Evers explained, he 
would go into the bag in a slide, know- 
ing he was out from here to yonder, 
and pop up like a terrier and stick his 
chin out in Hank O’Day’s face and 
with sharp jerky motions of his head 
yell, “Henry, you’re dead right. I was 
out a mile.” 

Mr. O’Day would turn his back in 
that majestic way of umpires, walk a 
few steps with Johnny pursuing him, 
and then would whirl on him with a 
measuring gesture of his arms, and say, 
“Yes, John, he had you by that much.” 

Evers would stomp the ground and, 
with wider gesture of his arms, would 
yell in Henry’s face, “Oh, more than 
that, Hank. At least twice that. I didn’t 
have a chance.” 

By this time the crowd would be all 
over Johnny for his very poor sports- 
manship in crabbing over a decision 
which even to the naked eye of the 
customers and from a distance was ob- 
viously fair, 


Johnny would start away, dusting 
himself off and then whirl and walk 
back to Henry. 

“Hank,” he would say, “how’s the 
folks? Everybody O.K.?” 

“No complaint, no complaint, thank 
the good Lord.” 

John would start away again, pick 
up a little dirt from the baseline, 
wheel and, flinging the dirt to the 
ground, again would stick his chin 
into Hank’s face and say, “Mighty glad 
your folks are well, Hank. Mighty 
glad to hear it.” 

Running out of small talk, Mr. 
Evers presently would drag himself 
back to the bench, turning once or 
twice on the way to yell back at Henry 
little remarks about the folks and the 
correctness of the decision just made. 

Johnny said it was very funny the 
way a crowd could be monkeyed with 
and touched off into rages without 
cause. The customers, especially in 
New York, would want him thrown 
out of the game for crabbing, but the 
umpire couldn’t very well heave a 
man for agreeing on a decision and in- 
quiring after the family in the friend- 
liest way. 

From Westbrook Pegler’s column (9 Oct. ’42). 
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The seeing hand 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


“Can't yOu do something to bring 
some light into our dark lives?” asked 
a devout blind lady. “All Catholic lit- 
erature, prayer books, manuals of in- 
struction and devotion, Holy Scripture 
—all are closed to us.” 

Father Joseph M. Stadelman, S.J., to 
whom the query was posed in 1900, 
was trying to squeeze into his already 
busy days as college professor and as- 
sistant parish priest at St. Francis 
Xavier’s, in New York City, an aposto- 
late to the deaf and dumb. Having 
made himself proficient in the sign 
language, he was engaged in giving 
them sermons and retreats. But this 
plea from another needy group touch- 
ed his zealous heart. 

The plea was based on the loss to the 
Church of large groups of Catholic 
blind, for lack of Catholic books in 
raised print. Blind Catholics were and 
are educated for the most part in non- 
sectarian or non-Catholic schools. Even 
today there are in the U.S. only three 
small Catholic schools for the blind: 
St. Joseph’s School in Jersey City, and 
St. Mary’s in Lansdale, Pa., both con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Peace; and the Lavelle School in New 
York City, under the Dominican Sis- 
ters. 

Father Stadelman saw blind Catho- 
lics subjected to the influences of indif- 
ferent, if not actually anti-Catholic, 
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surroundings, especially in the suscep- 
tible period of youth. Loss of faith was 
a frequent result. 

Fired with zeal, but without ma- 
terial resources except the meager sav- 
ings which Miss Margaret Coffey in- 
sisted on his taking, Father Stadelman 
began what became his 40-year aposto- 
late to the blind. 

Father John Wynne, S.J., director of 
the Apostleship of Prayer, then located 
at W. 16th St., New York City, al 
lowed him a space in the basement of 
the editorial offices. Making himself a 
master in the tactile, punctographic 
print then used for the blind, Father 
Stadelman laboriously began turning 
out embossed pages of Catholic read- 
ing matter from a small hand press. 

Thus, in 1900, was inaugurated the 
Xavier Free Publication Society and 
Library for the Blind, now at 136 W. 
97th St., New York City. Since then 
thousands of volumes in New York 
point, American braille, and revised 
braille have been produced, covering 
the whole field of Catholic and gen- 
eral literature, devotional and instruc- 
tional works, lives of the saints, Church 
history, edifying fiction, sacred music, 
scientific works, and Sacred Scripture. 
These are donated to large public 
libraries throughout the country for 
general circulation among the blind, 
or loaned free to individual blind per- 
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sons in most parts of the English- 
speaking world. 

The Catholic Review for the Blind, 
a religious-literary magazine, has for 
31 years been published at the Library 
and sent free to any blind person ap- 
plying for it. Formerly a monthly pub- 
lication, it has now, by force of circum- 
stances, become a quarterly. 

For 41 years, sustained by his zeal 
and depending upon free-will offer- 
ings, Father Stadelman continued his 
self-sacrificing labors. Then, after more 
than seven years of physical sufferings 
which made him an invalid, and filled 
with mental anxiety over the apostolate 
to his beloved blind, he died April 26, 
194], at the age of 83. 

The braille system of raised points 
read by the blind with their finger 
tips was devised by Louis Braille, a 
Frenchman (1809-1852). It consists of 
a “cell” of six raised points arranged 
in two vertical rows of three points 
each. By the omission of one or more 
of the points, 63 distinct characters are 
formed, to represent the letters of the 
alphabet, Arabic numbers, punctuation 
marks, and other signs, such as alge- 
braic, chemical, and musical notations. 
Of the 63 signs, the first ten are called 
fundamental signs, and form the basis 
of the rest by the addition of one point 
in some part or other of the cell. 

Books are plated or embossed in 
braille points on zinc sheets, about 
10x12 inches in size, by a braille stereo- 
graph, an electrically operated machine 
somewhat on the plan of a typewriter, 
with six keys and a spacer. Pressing by 
hand the proper key or combination 


of keys causes small pistons to emboss 
the desired braille characters on the 
zinc. Errors may be removed by level- 
ing the points with a little mallet. The 
plated sheets are then placed on a 
press, and the desired number of copies 
of each is reproduced on dampened 
sheets of paper, the texture of which is 
strong enough to receive the embossed 
points without being perforated. 

Besides the press-made books, Xav- 
ier Library has several thousands of 
volumes transcribed by hand in single 
copies. These were made by volunteer 
workers of the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumnae. These zeal- 
ous ladies use a braille slate, as it is 
termed, or a braille writer for tran- 
scribing. 

Braille volumes are somewhat heavy 
and bulky. For instance, the Catholic 
Digest, printed in braille in Boston, 
requires three large volumes. A federal 
regulation allows postage-free mailing 
of publications sent to the blind or re- 
turned by them to the Library. 

The joy of a blind person as he swift- 
ly passes his sensitive fingers over a 
braille page is heartwarming to see. 

Braille books and magazines bring 
the blind out of their practical isola- 
tion into renewed contact with human 
interests. The writer knows of two 
blind Sisters who find happiness in 
being able to do the spiritual reading 
for their community during the com- 
munity meals, 

The files of the Library contain hun- 
dreds of letters from all over the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, expressing the 
gratitude of the blind. 





Absolution at Dieppe 


By A. W. O'BRIEN 
Condensed from the Eikon* 


(Author’s note: The man concerned in this 
story is a French Canadian soldier who stresses 
that he did “nothing important” in the his- 
toric nine-hour raid. I have merely rewritten 
his letter to a Montreal soldier friend while 
keeping true to the letter’s spirit and thought 
as well as the graphic background of a now 
famous Montreal padre. I trust no confidence 
has been violated through this peek into a 
young man’s soul as revealed in soldiery pen 
chatter between two pals in khaki.) 


As you know, J., we have seen 
plenty of the real rough stuff in train- 
ing since coming to England. The bat- 
tle drill has almost everything real 
fighting has, including screaming bul- 
lets, bursting bombs, heavy smoke, 
mud, and confusion. But even the 
training casualties did not give you ex- 
actly the same feeling you get when 
you are told that the “real show” has 
finally arrived. 

I shall always remember that night 
of Aug. 18—the eve of Dieppe—when 
we were gathered together on the shore 
of the English channel and told we 
were finally going into action at dawn, 
over in France. There was plenty of 
excitement—when you have been well 
trained you want to meet the cham- 
pion, you know. We all started to talk 
at once but the sergeant ordered us to 
shut up, Capt. Armand Sabourin was 
holding up his hands for silence. 

You remember Father Sabourin; he 
is the husky padre with glasses about 
whom I told you. The fellows all liked 
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him at the Fusiliers Mont-Royal arm- 
ory and were disappointed when they 
heard he could not go overseas with 
us. But he practically pleaded on his 
knees, and when permission came was 
dancing around like a big kid while 
officers and men cheered. He was at 
St. Henry church, then curate of Ste, 
Cecile, before going to St. Ambroise. 
Father Sabourin was our assistant 
chaplain for a year before the war. 
Then he enlisted for active service and 
finally came overseas with us in July, 
1940. He says he is only 40 years old 
but some of us don’t believe him, padre 
or no padre. 

Well, anyway, Captain Sabourin 
spoke. Naturally, I had heard him 
preaching sermons often but tonight 
it was different. His voice was piercing 
and I could almost hear my heart 
pounding. He wasn’t making a ser- 
mon—he was talking in a really low 
voice and pointed out that while we 
should be justly gay about going into 
our first action, it carried danger to 
our lives. 

Then he paused and lifted his right 
hand—he was giving us the special ab- 
solution which padres may give to 
troops about to go into action. Our sins 
were forgiven simply by our saying, “I 
am sorry,” and meaning it. 

It was over just like that, and again 
it was the excitement and orderly hus- 
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tle and bustle of an army getting set 
for the plunge. We were ordered to 
surround our section leaders and then 
the officers briefed us about our parts 
in the operation. 

While this was going on, Father Sa- 
bourin quietly moved from one sec- 
tion to the other distributing Holy 
Communion, There was no talking 
and many of us didn’t even kneel—we 
had to hang on each word of the officer. 
But Father Sabourin was like a ghost 
flitting silently from one man to the 
next. We just bowed and made the 
sign of the cross—that was all. 

For many Fusiliers that was their 
last Holy Communion. In a few min- 
utes we were boarding our boats and 
I lost sight of the padre for many 
hours. He was not with my party. 

On the water without lights and in 
tense silence one thinks a lot and it was 
strange how my thoughts stayed with 
that Communion. They say any man 
who claims he isn’t afraid going into 
action is a liar. Well, the truth is that I 
had been afraid for a while, but I was 
not afraid on the boat. Holy Commun- 
ion had made me feel there was noth- 
ing to be afraid about. 

We have been friends for a long time 
and you know that I am no saint. In 
fact, since leaving school three years 
ago neither of us bothered much about 
anything but going to Mass on Sun- 
days, and even then we used to stand 
at the back of the church. If the priest 
giving the sermon was Father T., I 
often used to slip out and have a smoke 
because he was good for at least 35 
minutes, Likely when I go home—if I 


am lucky—the same thing will happen 
again. But, J., there is one thing I have 
pledged myself: never again will I 
treat Mass lightly or neglect Commun- 
ion as I have in the past. It’s going te 
be a very important thing to me for the 
rest of my life. 

It took a long time to get to the 
beach. There was some action and 
shooting before dawn on the Channel 
(it was disclosed later that the convoy 
had accidentally contacted a minor 
enemy naval force which upset the 
schedule for some minutes) but finally 
we were approaching the shore. I sup- 
pose I should have been excited about 
being in France for the first time, but 
the glamor of it wasn’t in my mind. 
We were all thinking of the enemy 
hidden up there somewhere, 

Behind us the navy was pouring 
shells onto the shore, and our planes 
were all over the sky, but the Germans 
were still finding time to pepper us 
with machine-gun fire. 

That’s where the benefit of our bat- 
tle-drill training helped. The rattle of 
bullets doesn’t turn your blood to wa- 
ter any more—you feel they won’t hit 
you and so when the command comes 
you just scramble like mad and get 
going. 

There was nothing important about 
my job, but there were 11 of my bunch 
whose job it was to get into town to 
blow up the nazi boats hidden deep in 
the Basin du Canad. Only four of the 
poor fellows got through, but I am 
told they did a lot of damage. before 
being captured. I saw them for a min- 
ute; they were only in their shorts and 
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it was said that they had killed a nazi 
sentry who had been put in charge of 
them after their clothes and boots had 
been taken. 

Louis C., whom you might know, 
was beside me and I remember he was 
cheering and pointing to the beach, 
“Look at Sabourin—right in the ma- 
chine-gun fire! He'll get hit sure!” 

I didn’t see Father Sabourin any 
more until we got back to camp. We 
had to change positions and, anyway, 
the beach took a turn at that point. But 
the others told me that he ran across 
the beach—all the time with bullets 
missing him—and gave the last rites 
to every one he saw lying there. One 
of our officers had tried to hold the pa- 
dre back but he actually pushed the 
officer away and jumped from the boat. 

Some hours later—I think it was 
about noon—a mortar shell hit a short 
distance away. Luckily I got down in 
time but two fellows with me were 
wounded, though not seriously. Yet, 
and this is the truth, J., never once was 
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I really scared during the whole ac- 
tion. Every time the thought of getting 
wounded or killed came to me [ would 
think of the Communion and say to 
myself, “I’m O.K. with mon Dieu,” 
and nothing seemed to matter. I did 
not even pray. 

Yesterday I was one of the firing 
party from the Fusiliers at a funeral 
service held for 41 of the men who died 
from wounds they received at Dieppe 
or who had been brought back dead. 
The seven regiments that took part in 
the fight were represented. It was a 
beautiful service with Catholics and 
Protestants buried side by side. After 
all, that is how they died. 

But, you know, I did not feel sorry 
even for those friends of mine in the 
caskets. I suppose nobody but a Catho- 
lic would understand. They had re- 
ceived absolution, then Communion, 
and had died. 

Perhaps a lot of us who go back to 
civilian life won’t be so lucky when 
our time comes. 


Help Wanted 


Last year over 800,000 adults in China begged to be received into 
the Catholic Church. Nearly 700,000 of them had to be told they could 
not because there weren’t enough priests to instruct them in the re- 
quired fundamentals. In another section of the Orient each of 27 
small towns, anxious to leave paganism for Christ, sent a representa- 
tive to the nearest bishop to ask that priests be sent to teach them of 
the Prince of Peace. It nearly broke the heart of the bishop to have 
to tell those 27 delegates that he did not have even one missioner to 


send them. 


From An Easy Way to Help the World by James G. Keller (Maryknoll, 1942). 
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Loony lives 


The book, Van Loon’s Lives, by 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon,t is a mod- 
ern example of the ancient form of the 
symposium. In this book, the Literary 
Guild’s selection for September, Van 
Loon tells how he and certain friends 
in the Dutch town of Veere got Eras- 
mus to join them in a series of weekly 
dinners. Erasmus took some leave from 
a rather boresome life in heaven and 
helped them to arrange the invitations 
for various pairs and trios of famous 
ghosts. Saturday after Saturday the 
guests arrived: William the Silent and 
George Washington (each fairly burst- 
ing with Character); Queen Elizabeth 
and the Empress Theodora (both mur- 
deresses, but Elizabeth, not being a 
Catholic, a more sympathetic one); 
two bishops (ignorant, impolite, quar- 
relsome and dirty) from the Council 
of Nicaea; Robespierre and Torque- 
mada (the former the psychological 
counterpart of Hitler); St. Francis, 
Hans Christian Andersen and Mozart; 
Dante and Leonardo da Vinci; Emily 
Dickinson and Chopin; and numerous 
others made up a series of evenings al- 
most as long as the nights of Schehe- 
razade, 

On each occasion a menu is selected 
on principles of historical suitability. 
Each time the guests are treated to a 
concert on the upstairs graphophone. 

tNew York: Simon and Schuster, $3.95. 


Book Warning 


By JOHN K. CARTWRIGHT 
Condensed from Best Sellers* 


The choice of foods and music is one 
of the lighter and better touches of this 
long book. 

The form of imaginary conversation 
is one of the most difficult in literature. 
Conscious perhaps of the thinness of 
his own powers, Mr. Van Loon spends 
little time on making his guests talk 
after he gets them together. Here and 
there (as when Mozart is surprised at 
the superiority of a modern orchestra) 
a good point is made. For the most 
part, little originality or imagination 
is shown in these evocations. The au- 
thor falls back on the well-tried popu- 
larity devices of this time: crude fa- 
miliarity of language, appeal to the 
current egalitarian mania by putting 
the famous and even the great in their 
places (“Shakespeare and we others 
understand each other” on p. 169), fre- 
quent vulgarisms and the common no- 
tion that oaths are equivalent to hu- 
mor and strength. 

The bulk of the book is made up by 
the passages in which Van Loon takes 
the Encyclopedia and writes it down to 
Uncle Fritz’ (the reader’s) level. The 
historical matter is loosely gathered. 
Subject to the inexactitudes character- 
istic of such work, it is not better nor 
worse than other popularizations. On 
the other hand, it certainly cannot be 
called good, Slang and cheap jokes 
abound. Easy and meaningless gener- 


*University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. Sept. 30, 1942. 
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alizations of literary criticism (Shake- 
speare was a _ steam-shovel which 
“dumped” humanity out before us, re- 
gardless of moral values!), thoughtless 
and impudent estimates of all religious 
values, the hand-me-down judgments 
of Reformation and rationalist tradi- 
tion: all these vitiate any good the book 
might otherwise do for the culture- 
hungry who will read it. 

With another best-selling Dutch- 
man, Van Paassen, Van Loon shares a 
virulent hatred of Catholicism. In the 
first 200 pages I counted 17 substantial 
instances of this, besides many back- 
hand slurs. When, on page 216, I came 
to the dinner with the two Nicaean 
bishops, I found them fighting with 
the vulgarity and ferocity always at- 
tributed to theologians by those who 
know nothing of theology. Gibbon’s 
old joke (nearly 200 years old) about 
the difference between homoousia 
and homoiousia might have been for- 
given its age. But Gibbon at least knew 
that this controversy came up long 
after the Council of Nicaea. On page 
187 Van Loon states that, despite his 
admitted breadth of experience and 
travel, he cannot understand the Span- 


ish and the Irish. As regards the for- 
mer he might have spared us the con- 
fession, for in dealing with Cervantes 
he shows his inability quite clearly, 
That this incapacity does not necessar- 
ily go with minds that are rationalistic, 
but only with those that are cheaply 
so, is evident to anyone who has read, 
for example, Havelock Ellis’ beautiful 
book on Spain. 

The book will be a best seller. Thou- 
sands will read it, and millions will 
think they have read it. The pepular- 
ity of such things raises a problem 
about the value of our wide-spread lit. 
eracy. No amount of criticism will in- 
terfere with this celebrity of 18 months. 

Some of our critics, impressed with 
the size of such success and not taking 
due note of its quality, will follow the 
custom of giving qualified (class B or 
C) approval. The present reviewer 
can give approval of no class or kind; 
the history is inexact and trivial; the 
criticism hollow and cheap; the philos- 
ophy goes capriciously from the false to 
the obvious; the literary art is impres- 
sionistic and sprawling. It is not recom- 
mended either to the judicious or to 
the injudicious. 


War Guilt 


No human code ever provided for the punishment of the greatest 
of all crimes against mankind; today there is no such law. There are 
laws against those who set a house on fire or murder another man; 
but no code provides penalties for burning whole cities and provinces 
or for killing millions of men. 

From World in Trance by Leopold Schwarzschild (L. B. Fischer, 1942). 
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Motor-Mission Front 


Angling in Dixie 


By HUGO HAHN, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


At twilight the blazing sun of 
North Carolina had simmered down to 
the sullen heat of a breathless night. 
Wearily, men, women and children 
trudged over the still glowing fields to 
their wretched shacks, or those more 
fortunate to their well-ordered homes. 
Yes, here the earth was good. But at a 
price! From the first glint of dawn to 
late twilight every member of the 
family who could hold a hoe must be 
out in the field to struggle against the 
forces that would rob that family of 
bread for the coming winter. You can 
see the child of six or seven bending be- 
side the sweating father. 

With this setting as a backdrop, the 
Catholic motor chapel settled down for 
a five-day stay at McLamb’s Cross- 
roads, At 8:30 the soft sweet strains of 
the Ave Maria floated far over those 
sun-scorched fields. With the help of 
amplifying units, the music from the 
motor chapel could be heard far and 
wide, Moreover, many circulars, an- 
nouncing the coming of two priests of 
the Catholic Church and a beautiful 
motor chapel, had been distributed for 
miles around. 

Everything was free. Movies, music, 
lecture, and a question-and-answer pe- 
riod. “Catholic priests,’ mused the 
weatherbeaten farmer. “I’ve heard a 
lot about those fellows. Catholics must 
be a queer lot. It will be worth seeing.” 


After the supper dishes have been 
cleared the old car is brought out. Fa- 
ther frowns at the gasoline gauge, fi- 
nally nods approval and the whole 
family piles in for the trip. 

On his arrival, the farmer steers his 
ancient vehicle to the nearest gas sta- 
tion. Across the road he sees quite a 
gathering around a brilliantly lighted 
trailer. The rear of the trailer is open, 
and he sees for the first time “one of 
them priests.” With an inborn feeling 
of protection for his brood, he orders 
the family in the car to “wait till I see 
what’s doin’.” He mingles with the 
crowd and soon finds himself at the 
rear of the trailer looking into a beauti- 
ful miniature chapel. 

Just then a sweaty fellow in khaki 
pants and loaded with wires and a 
heavy black box (which later he dis- 
covers to be a sound-movie projector ) 
pushes by him. “Hello there;” the fel- 
low says, “why don’t you go around to 
the side door and the priest there will 
let you in and tell you all about the 
trailer.” With that the fellow is off to 
connect the wires and focus the movie 
machine. “Who is that guy?” asks the 
farmer. “Is he one of the preachers?” 
“Yes, that is one of the priests,” says 
his neighbor. 

There are some people in the trailer, 
so he edges up onto the steps. He hears 
a cheerful greeting of, “Hello, pal, 


*389 E. 150th St., New York City. October, 1942. 
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come on in. See, here is our electric 
stove. Father Hahn knows a lot of 
things but he is a rotten cook. Here is 
our icebox and we have a little sink 
with water that is pumped from a 20- 
gallon storage tank. And here is one 
of our beds.” 

With his curiosity now thoroughly 
aroused, the farmer follows the group 
of people listening to Father Renehan 
as he explains the motor chapel. He 
hears a short explanation of the Way 
of the Cross, the pictures he sees there 
in the trailer, The priest tells him about 
the altar, and he marvels at the com- 
pact and complicated public-address 
system. He is impressed by the cheer- 
ful, friendly spirit of the priests. There 
are 50 camp chairs about, set out by 
the priests. Seeing that only a few va- 
cant seats remain, the farmer waves to 
the waiting family to come over. 

The music stops and the genial, 
cheerful priest he had met in the trail- 
er steps out onto the platform and 
requests all the folks to rise to the 
strains of the national anthem. After 
this the farmer listens attentively to a 
lecture on why this trailer is here and 
what the Catholic Church really is. In 
the course of the talk he is surprised 
to hear many of the whispered accusa- 
tions against the Catholic Church 
brought out plainly by the priest and 
answered in a friendly, convincing 
manner. Then there follows the ques- 
tion-and-answer period. The other 
priest now takes over the microphone. 
This fellow, the farmer notices, is 
dressed in a long black “dress.” He is 
surprised to see that it is the same fel- 
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low who had been hustling around 
with wires and apparatus. Yes, this 
must be the same fellow because from 
beneath the hem of his black “dress” 
the farmer notices the khaki pants and 
the heavy field shoes, 

He listens to the priest telling about 
the various uniforms of the men in the 
service. There is a warm glow in his 
heart as he hears the priest say that 
the boys are proud of that uniform 
and so are all good American citizens. 
Before his eyes swims the form of his 
eldest in the odd uniform of a para- 
trooper. Sure, he is proud of that uni- 
form his son wears. Then he hears the 
priest say, “Ladies and gentlemen, this 
garb that I have on is the uniform of 
an officer in the army of Christ. I spent 
13 years of my youth studying and 
striving to be allowed to wear this uni- 
form. Sure, it is different from the 
clothes you wear. So is a soldier’s uni- 
form. It is intended to be different. Do 
you dare to laugh at a sailor because he 
has a ribbon on his blouse?” “That's 
O. K. for the priest,” thinks the farm- 
er. 

Then follow various questions that 
have been asked by the people in the 
audience. He hears the priest explain 
them in a clear, friendly way. At the 
end of this question period the priest 
steps down from the platform and goes 
out to the sound-movie projector, and 
there follows a 40-minute period of en- 
tertaining movies. He is pleased when 
he hears his children laugh in high glee 
over the antics of Popeye the Sailor- 
man. He is absorbed by the travelogues 
that for a moment whisk him to the 
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wonder city of New York, to Delhi, 
London, San Francisco. The last reel 
is about the Sacrifice of the Mass. With 
quiet awe he watches this greatest of 
human acts. Attentively he listens 
while the priest explains every move of 
the devout figure on the screen. There 
is a soft background of solemn Church 
music while the priest reverently and 
quietly talks over the microphone. 
Then he finally hears that same voice 
saying, “That’s all for tonight, folks. 
We now invite you all to come into the 
trailer and have us explain it to you.” 

In answer to the questioning glance 
of his wife the farmer says, “Come on, 
we are all going to get a good look at 
this thing.” He finds himself in a long 
line of people who are going into the 
trailer. There he meets the priests, who 
are affable, friendly and gentlemanly. 
He notices that his five children have 
gathered around one of the priests. 
He hears the children laughing and 
he has to wait for a few minutes before 
they join him, each one clutching in 
his hand some pretty picture or a 
medal. Eagerly they ask permission to 
keep these souvenirs. The farmer looks 
at them and says, “Sure, but keep them 
in a good place.” 

This farmer goes home and the next 
day he tells his neighbors and friends 
that “them priests are O. K. They are 
worth listening to.” Result: more come 
the following evening with the farmer. 
Now this might sound like a dull story 
to you, But when you consider that 
these good folks have been taught and 
have believed for generations that the 
Catholic Church is the Scarlet Woman 


—an evil, vicious organization—and 
that priests are ignorant, vile men who 
trade on the ignorance and fear of poor 
people, you will understand and ap- 
preciate how much it means for that 
farmer and his family to come out and 
listen to and talk with the priests, 
They have been told that the Catho- 
lic Church is some foreign, un-Ameri- 
can organization, When they hear the 
priest tell of the high percentage of 
Catholic boys in the armed forces they 
are impressed. They hear the names of 
governors, generals, admirals, great 
statesmen who are good Catholics and 
highly respected American citizens, 
They see, many of them for the first 
time, two Catholic priests, who are 
friendly, educated men. In the lectures 
the principal doctrines of the Catholic 
Church are explained in a simple, clear 
manner. Their astonishment is great 
when they see the priest with their own 
Bible in hand read one quotation after 
another to prove his points, They had 
always thought that the Catholic re- 
ligion was a mysterious, secret, evil 
thing. Yet, here they see that Catholics 
follow and have followed from the 
very time of Christ the wonderful doc- 
trine preached by the gentle Saviour. 
Now, all these things make a tre- 
mendous impression on these good 
folks. By nature they are friendly and 
gracious. After the first few days, their 
distant, suspicious attitude toward the 
trailer priests changes to a friendly, 
helpful, neighborly spirit. The men 
come around and talk freely about 
their problems and make all kinds of 
offers to help. The women, pitying the 
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priests with their can-opener cooking, 
bring steaming pots of fine food. A 
convincing sign of the trust these peo- 
ple place in the priest is the fact that 
they allow their little boys and girls to 
come to the priests unattended. Father 
Renehan is a great favorite with the 
children. They feel honored and happy 
to have the priests come to their homes. 
And right here we trailer priests from 
the North want to express our deep 
gratitude for the famed southern hos- 
pitality which we discovered to be not 
merely something you read about in 
books, but an actual fact. 

One night at Smithfield, N. C., dur- 
ing the question period two young fel- 
lows stood at the edge of the crowd 
and started to shout at Father Rene- 
han, With my flashlight I threaded my 
way through the crowd to the point of 
trouble. I told these fellows that if they 
had anything to say they should come 
up like men and put their questions 
to the priest, and not to skulk at the 
edge of the crowd, to shout and run 
like little boys. At this point I noticed 
two husky Syrians edging up to me. 
“Do you want us to punch their faces 
for them, Father?” they asked. The 
disturbers became pretty quiet and a 
little frightened. They promised to 
cause no further trouble. 

We were told to avoid Spencer, N. 
C. The people there were supposed to 
be very unfriendly, even hostile, to 
Catholics. But we felt that such places 
were just what the trailer was meant 
for. Here is what happened. We made 
friends with the mayor and other offi- 
cials of the community of about 5,000. 
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They came out to see the trailer and 
the mayor gave us the key to the city 
hall that we might use the showers and 
facilities there any time of the day or 
night. We were invited to the homes of 
fine, friendly citizens almost every day 
for dinner. The rationing board gave 
us enough stamps for gasoline to last 
us the entire trip. This was after we 
had failed to get this rationing from 
the local county seat of our home base, 
Newton Grove. We had only eight 
more gallons of gas left when these 
good people of Spencer helped us. 
Over the week end a large number of 
soldiers on maneuvers were to be quar- 
tered and entertained by the people. 
A public banquet was arranged for the 
soldiers and the mayor personally in- 
vited me to attend. I sat at that banquet 
in the midst of five or six local minis- 
ters. T‘1e attendance at the evening lec- 
tures at Spencer was very gratifying, 
and the people showed great interest. 
And the place was supposed to be un- 
friendly. 

In one town soldiers were lined up 
near the trailer. It was Saturday after- 
noon and the commanding officer was 
giving the men final orders before dis- 
missal for a week-end furlough. I ap- 
proached the officer and asked him 
how many of his men were Catholics. 
Calling them to attention he ordered 
the Catholic boys to raise their hands. 
They did so. I then requested the off- 
cer to tell the men that I would have a 
field Mass for them at the trailer chap- 
el the next day (Sunday) at 10 o'clock. 
But the officer said to me, “Go ahead, 
padre, tell the men what you want.” 
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The regiment was a Texas unit and 
the commanding officer with whom I 
spoke was a true Texan. After the sol- 
diers had been dismissed, I asked the 
officer why he called me “padre.” He 
said that was what they called the 
priests in his home in Texas and that 
they all liked the padres. When I asked 
him why, he gave me the laconic an- 
swer, “Because they wear pants.” 

I could go on indefinitely, telling 
about the interesting things that hap- 
pened to us. One of the most common 
questions that I have been asked since I 
returned from this trailer work is, 
“What good does it do?” If you think 
I am going to give you a long list of 
conversions, you are due for a disap- 
pointment. We stay five days in one 
place. If you think that we can change 
people in one of the most fundamental 
aspects of human nature, religion, in 
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five days, you are expecting more than 
we are hoping for. You must remem- 
ber that the Catholic Church in the 
South is definitely on the defensive. 
First, we must convince people that the 
Catholic Church is really a work of 
God and not some sinister thing out of 
hell. If the trailer chapel can create 
interest and a benevolent attitude about 
the Catholic Church, our work has 
been done. 

The follow-up work then will be a 
hundred times easier for the nearest 
priest. Yes, we do make some converts. 
But very few. Often we rouse up some 
long fallen-away Catholic. But the 
principal work of the trailer chapel is 
to break down existing prejudice and 
tell the people how reasonable and 
beautiful the Catholic Church really is. 
The trailer chapel does this efficiently 
enough. 


Supply Follows Demand 


Publishers of greeting cards are eager to please. The supply is 
arranged to suit the demand. Let Catholics show that their desire is 
for cards truly symbolic of the spirit of Christmas, 

Scottie dogs, coaching scenes, airplanes, pretty girls, and other of 





the numerous frivolous designs among the modern cards, no matter 
how beautifully done, do not even remotely suggest that on Dec. 25 
Christ was born to bring peace to the world, or that because it is Christ's 
birthday, we should rejoice as did the shepherds and the Wise Men cen- 
turies ago. 

You can find Christmas cards of religious significance. If the de- 
mand for them increases, the publishers will see to it that the supply 
will be on hand. It is up to the Christians to make their desire known. 

Light (Dec. °39). 





By OTTO MICHAEL 


Children at Play at Work 






How to get ready for Christmas 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


When the colors of autumn have 
given way to the somber gray of early 
winter, the magic beauty of Advent 
began to unfold in the home of my 
childhood, 

All of us were busy with secrets. We 
were writing letters that were supposed 
to bear our Christmas wishes directly 
to heaven to Santa Claus and the 
Christ Child, even though we already 
knew that the letters ended up in my 
father’s desk. We were busy hammer- 
ing, gluing, weaving and sewing the 
little surprise presents which we in- 
tended to smuggle under the tree on 
Christmas eve for father and mother, 
brother and sister, and even for the 
baby. But we were also busy with 
building the Christmas crib. 

The first thing which reminded us 
that it was timeto get started was moth- 
er’s request that we go out to gather 
pine twigs for the Advent wreath. But 
we boys looked for something else. If 
there was a nicely shaped piece of root 
or branch, we packed it in. If we found 
a fragment of bark that looked like a 
diminutive rock, we took it. 

It was wonderful to watch and to 
help mother twist and bind the twigs 
into a wreath. The greatest moment 
came when the red ribbon was wound 
around the wreath and the four red 
candles, one for every Sunday in Ad- 
vent, were fastened to it. 


Mother’s Advent wreath was not al- 
lowed to unfold its beauty all at once 
—only one candle was lit on the even- 
ing of the first Sunday in Advent, two 
candles the Sunday after, three candles 
on the third Sunday, and finally all 
four. 

Piece by piece, no more than an hour 
at a time, the crib took shape, and only 
he was allowed to work at it who had 
earned the honor as a reward for being 
good at home and industrious in 
school, This waiting made building the 
manger all the more fascinating and 
significant, as though we had to real- 
ize in these four weeks, what the long 
years of waiting for the Messiah must 
have meant for the chosen people. 

Finished, the crib was an empty, 
hard, rough and uninviting resting 
place not even protected by a roof or 
softened by a single straw. 

It was then that father would begin 
to speak of our hearts, of all men’s 
hearts which often are as unprepared 
as this unfinished stable. Once upon a 
time as children these men had started 
building not merely a stable but a 
temple for God, And yet they did not 
finish even a stable. Perhaps they did 
not finish even a manger. Their hearts 
were now as uninviting a place for 
the coming of Christ as our raw, hard, 
wooden stable bed. 

If guests were to come, father sug- 


*P. O. Box 149, Mt. Angel, Ore., December, 1941. 
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gested, we would not dream of offering 
them a wooden box as a bed. How 
much less so when we are waiting for 
the coming of the greatest Guest, 
God’s only Son! Think, if we could 
have the heavenly Child overnight— 
only one night—how every one of us 
would like to give up at least one piece 
of his bedding that the Child might lie 
in our linen, on our pillow, covered 
with our blanket! And yet is it not 
true that God is willing to come into 
every heart that welcomes Him? 

Then it was mother’s turn. From 
past years we already knew the green- 
ish, yellow-stained box which she was 
holding between her hands while fa- 
ther spoke; we were waiting for the 
moment when she would open it. It 
contained only thin blades of straw 
neatly cut to the length of the manger; 
and every year the story was explained 
anew for the sake of the youngest in 
the family. 

Whoever made a little sacrifice, be 
it known or not to the rest of the fam- 
ily, was allowed to lay one thin little 
straw into the manger after the eve- 
ning prayer. It was left to each one’s 
conscience whether or not he could 
place a straw into the manger. “You 
cannot deceive the Christ Child,” said 
mother simply. And even the 12-year- 
old was not so sure that an unearned 
straw would not hurt the heavenly 
Babe. 

What shame and repentance was his 
who had a day without a straw! And 
what bitterness for the whole family if 
mother had to take out a straw because 
one child had boasted of having con- 


tributed more of them than the others. 

And if we children forgot the spirit 
of Advent, all that mother had to say 
was, “The crib is still hard this year, 
and there are so very few days left till 
Christmas. Do you think, father, that 
the children will fill it in time?” They 
filled it. Always. 

And as the little manger became 
softer every day, the stable around it 
grew ever more complete. When the 
main structure was finished, the hill 
and meadows began to take shape. 
After the landscape was created, a sky 
with glittering stars was needed. And 
when heaven and earth were thus in 
place, Christmas was near and the 
crib characters were brought in: the 
shepherds with their flocks, perhaps 
a hunter in a near-by forest, and any 
other appropriate figures. 

Their coming was always a solemn 
event. When they were taken out of 
their case and unwrapped, the story of 
each one was again told: whence it 
came, who had bought it, what had 
happened to it in former years, how 
its leg had been broken and then re- 
paired by Uncle So and So. 

Suddenly, at the sight of a certain 
angel, an old tune would come back to 
memory, for singing was an essential 
feature of our crib-building. Perhaps 
you don’t know how fine it is to sing 
while you are gluing an arch to the 
stable, or while you are planting a tree 
in a rocky bank, or while you are 
placing a star back on the sky from 
which it has fallen. You must try it. 
The songs just come to you. Back from 
the dustiest corners of your memory 
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they come. You hum them and your 
children hum them with you. 

Then finally the day before Christ- 
mas arrived. Everything was in its 
place, heaven and earth, angels and 
men; even the animals were waiting 
beside their manger. 

And as the crib stood thus, every- 
thing about it was symbolic of many 
little sacrifices. And the manger was 
soft with golden straw—ready, like our 
little hearts. For the smaller ones in the 
family there was a last anxiety as to 
whether or not the figure of the Christ 
Child would enter the manger, but 
even this little fear had more of the 
joy of certainty than of doubt. 

Of course, we were eager to see our 
Christmas presents. But when I look 
back today I realize that the most sig- 
nificant part of the Advent season was 
the irrepressible urge to prepare our 
hearts for the coming of Christ. 
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When I grew up and had a family 
of my own, I sometimes thought that 
our children were different than we 
had been. But I soon learned that the 
human soul is and always will be “old- 
fashioned” in the most wonderful 
sense of the word, If you keep an old 
custom, like you would an empty 
shell, of course you will tire of the 
dusty old piece. But the human desire 
for beauty, not only for outward beau- 
ty but the ideal of giving ourselves up 
to something higher and better and 
purer than we are, will always be a 
longing dream of the human heart 
which is restless until it finally rests 
in God. 

And this being restless for God, in 
whatever form it manifests itself, is 
the Advent season in every human be- 
ing’s life. As long as the young heart is 
impressionable, why not imprint upon 
it the true meaning of Advent? 


How Dolls Started 


In the 16th century the “Reformation” put an end in many coun- 
tries to the manger representations of Christ’s birth. Catholic churches 
were despoiled of their contents and the little dolls of the Nativity 
scenes were eagerly hunted by the children. The figure of the infant 
Jesus was the most popular doll with the children—but there was only 
one such figure in each manger. A German manufacturer whose own 
children wanted the doll borrowed the manger figure and, taking the 
image of the divine Child for a pattern, made numbers of the dolls. 

When things quieted down, the Nativity scenes again appeared 
in the Catholic churches and homes at Christmastime, but the Infant 
doll, designed originally by St. Francis of Assisi, was given to the world 


as a child’s toy. 


The Catholic Herald Citizen (21 Dec. 40). 











The Children in Malta 


They play they are grownups 


By “BARTIMEUS” 


Condensed from a press-service bulletin*® 


Soon after dawn on Oct. 13 the en- 
emy lost his 1,000th aircraft over or 
near Malta since the war began in the 
Mediterranean. In Malta there is no 
electric light, very little kerosene, and 
most of the shelters are in darkness. 
But when the all clear sounds after a 
raid, the children come pouring out of 
the shelters by hundreds, shouting and 
dancing. 

Between raids, children are more in 
evidence in some places than grown- 
ups. They play mysterious games 
among the ruins of what were once 
churches or homes. They seem to have 
lost a child’s natural dread of noise and 
violence. The whole time I was there, 
I never heard a child cry. 

The approach of hostile aircraft is 
signaled from a conspicuous place by a 
red flag where it can be seen all over 
the harbor. It is the warning for those 
who do not take cover when the sirens 
sound and it means that attack is im- 
minent. 

In the labyrinths of narrow streets 
and the shells of buildings, it is im- 
possible for everybody to see this red 
flag, so an organization came into ex- 
istence to relay the warning every- 
where, It is in the hands of boys who 
have erected littlke wooden masts at 
vantage points from where they can be 
scen by the maximum number of peo- 
ple. It is an entirely voluntary service 


and every boy remains at his post 
throughout an attack, crouched among 
the debris, hoping to be the first to 
hoist the all-clear signal that will send 
the other children scurrying back into 
the sunlight. 

Sometimes in the evening I used to 
go to one of the shelters in Valetta. It 
was a tunnel that went down to the sea 
on wide steps a long way under the 
city. There were tiers of bunks along 
the walls and on the steps, and on the 
banks were hundreds of people cluster- 
ed in little family groups. Two or three 
parafin lamps that hung at intervals 
from the roof were the only illumina- 
tion. 

Some distance down the tunnel was 
an altar, and round it on the bare 
stones sat 40 or 50 quite small children. 
An older girl of about 12 slipped out 
of the shadows and began to lead the 
rosary. The adults sat in the shadows 
praying silently, with the lamplight 
just touching a face or a pair of folded 
hands, like a canvas by Rembrandt. 

Well, it went on and on, a rhythm of 
voices like the swaying of a pendulum, 
Or perhaps it was like a flowing river 
that carried us all into another dimen- 
sion from where the occasional thun- 
ders of bombs and the distant roar of 
the barrage sounded unreal and mean- 
ingless, In the shadowed faces round 
me there was only peace. I remember 


* British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Oct. 14, 1942. 
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an old man suddenly getting up and 
standing among the children, holding 
his cap in his hand. Then a tiny crea- 
ture of about three, who had apparent- 
ly decided she had had enough, set off 
alone up the ladder and climbed into 
bed. The little priestess rang a bell, 
and the children’s voices stopped. 
Then they sang a hymn, and every- 
body settled down for the night. 

I sat one day on the parapet that 
overlooks the main street. Here I was 
joined by a lady of about nine, three 
tiny boys and a baby girl. We sat in a 
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row in the sunshine and talked. They 
had an uncle who had been serving 
aboard a battleship in the eastern Med- 
iterranean. He had just been killed. I 
said I was very sorry. 

While we talked, the red flag sud- 
denly appeared at a little mast quite 
ynear. The smallest boy pointed at it. 
He was about four. I lifted him down, 
and they trotted off hand in hand to 
the nearest shelter quite unconcerned. 
As we parted, they said, “Sahha,” 
which is Maltese and means “Strength 
be with you.” 





y 


True Devotion to Our Lady 


When I was a boy a more puritan generation objected to a statue on a 
parish church, St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, representing the Virgin and 
Child. After much controversy, they compromised by taking away the Child. 


One would think that this was even more corrupted with Mariolatry, un- 
less the Mother was counted less dangerous when deprived of a sort of weapon. 
But the practical difficulty is also a parable. You cannot chip away the statue 
of a mother from all round that of a new-born child. You cannot suspend the 
new-born child in midair; indeed, you cannot really have a statue of a new- 


born child at all. 


Similarly you cannot suspend the idea of a new-born child in the void or 
think of him without thinking of his mother. You cannot visit the child with- 
out visiting the mother; you cannot in common human life approach the child 
except through the mother. If we are to think of Christ in this aspect at all, the 
other idea follows, as it followed in history. We must either leave Christ out of 
Christmas or Christmas out of Christ, or we must admit, if only as we admit 
it in an old picture, those holy heads ‘are too near together for the halos not to 


mingle and cross. From Everlasting Man by G. K. Chesterton (N. Y.: Dodd, 1925). 
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The American Way of Life 


What it is and how it came 


In most wars of the past men on ei- 
ther side believed that they were fight- 
ing for their past heritage, the graves 
of their sires, their homes, and the 
lands, Now in the U.S., with its di- 
verse population of the peoples of the 
world, what is this heritage for which 
we are waging war? It is certainly no 
recent philosophy of government or 
society for which we would die, but 
rather a way of living set in a pattern 
woven by the centuries-old history of 
the English-speaking peoples. 

No fewer than a million and a half 
souls came directly from the British 
Isles to the American plantations in 
the colonial era. These Englishmen 
set the framework of American civili- 
zation and permanently impressed 
their stamp upon the land whose for- 
tunes their descendants have since 
swayed in a large way. These migrants 
from the British Isles, consciously and 
under the charters, brought to this 
New World within the royal realm 
their language, religion, customs, in- 
stitutions, and indefinable rights as 
Englishmen. It made little difference 
whether they came as Pilgrims, Puri- 
tans, Prelatists, Papists or Presbyte- 
rians, as Roundheads or Cavaliers, as 
commoners or paupers, as adventurers 
or as indentured servants, as seekers of 
religious and political freedom or of 


*Of the Middle States Association of History and Social Science Teachers, Girard College, 


By RICHARD J. PURCELL 


Condensed from Proceedings* 


economic opportunity. For they were 
seeding in the colonized soil the liber- 
ties won by their ancestors, and these 
liberties they were to cultivate by their 
own exertions. 

The development of their way of life 
had been continuous. Its origins were 
deep rooted, at least into the dooms of 
Aethelberth of Kent, in which are dis- 
cernible the commandments of God, 
protection of property, respect for con- 
stituted authority, and a caste system. 
Through the Middle Ages there devel- 
oped a court system, local and royal, 
while private and feudal jurisdiction 
slowly waned. From customs, feudal 
theories, and the civil and canon law, 
there evolved a common law in its 
civil and criminal branches, largely 
through the services of learned ecclesi- 
astics as justices in the courts, as writ- 
ers of legal treatises and as lecturers 
on the law in the Inns of Court. Law 
enforcement became a public interest, 
and the community representation in- 
creased as the ordeal and compurga- 
tion gave way to inquests and juries 
speaking the judgment of the country- 
side. It was a tough law molded to the 
English people. It ran over the whole 
land, and it withstood the receptions of 
the Roman law except for modifying 
interpretations. 

Only by statute did the common law 
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come to be supplemented in a sharp 
fashion. It gave recognition to the high- 
er natural law, and its very rigidity 
made necessary the beginnings of the 
lord chancellor’s equity so that justice 
might be done in individual cases 
where the common law, letter-strict, 
might work injustice. Herein the sov- 
ereign spoke as a source of higher law 
even as he did in pardons, This com- 
mon and equity law, the grand and 
petit juries, and a recognition of the 
natural law, the English immigrants 
brought to America. And save for stat- 
utory amendments, it is still good law 
behind the codes in the various states, 
and it has proved tough enough to ab- 
sorb the civil law in case of conflict, 
whether in Quebec or in Louisiana, 

This natural law found its way into 
the revolutionary philosophy and into 
Jefferson’s Declaration of Independ- 
enceamong theself-evident truths “that 
all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” Opinion may differ as to 
where this came from but of its origin 
and importance, Rev. Jonathan Bouch- 
er, churchman and emigré tory, had no 
doubt: 

“This visionary idea of government 
by compact was, as Filmer says, ‘first 
hatched in the Schools; and hath, ever 
since, been fostered by Papists.’ For 
some time the world seemed to regard 
it merely as another Utopian fiction, 
and it was long confined to the disci- 
ples of Rome and Geneva, who, agree- 
ing in nothing else, yet agreed in this. 
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In an evil hour it gained admittance in- 
to the Church of England, being pa- 
tronized by her during the civil wars, 
by ‘a few miscreants, who were as far 
from being true Protestants as true 
subjects.’ ” 

With a little bending to purpose, it 
was a suitable theory of revolution in 
1776, of sectionalism, secession, im- 
peachment, ministerial responsibility, 
revolt at the polls, and of democratic 
government in the name of popular 
sovereignty. 

English local institutions and off- 
cials, from justices of the peace to fence 
viewers, were brought to America, 
Their vital character and their impact 
on the family and individual had made 
them a source of popular liberty. 
Where local government is free, there 
is a bulwark against autocracy; and 
local government in the colonies, by 
town or county, clung firmly to popu- 
lar rights and liberties, and manfully 
confronted excessive centralization. 
The democracy of the town meeting, 
the squatter sovereignty of the fron- 
tier, and the grass-root democracy of 
the villages and the rural regions form- 
ed a worthy heritage from the English 
countryside which in itself should sug- 
gest more than tree-lined and hedged 
lanes. 

Parliamentary ideas were enlarged 
in every colony, and the more aggres- 
sive provincials would argue that their 
local assemblies alone had power to 
tax and govern them, This was a for- 
ward-looking theory which did its 
share in fomenting the Revolution. 
Representative democracy based upon 
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the English two-party system was 
transplanted in this land by English- 
men and written into state and federal 
systems of government. And up to re- 
cent times both major parties, as in 
England, have been conservative—to 
some, irritatingly so. 

There were the great liberty docu- 
ments: the Magna Charta, with its 
clear-cut statement of principles and 
its insistence upon the rule of the law, 
the Petition of Rights forced upon 
Charles I, and the Bill of Rights which 
crystallized into definite law the an- 
cient liberties, and stated the new sov- 
ereignty of Parliament as the source 
of law. There were the charters giving 
franchises to cities which were thereby 
incorporated; the charters royal, and 
the constitutions papal, to the univer- 
sities; the charters to joint-stock trad- 
ing companies describing a corporate 
form of government which gave pat- 
tern to the Bay Colony and chartered 
colonial governments. 

There were the stirring revolutions, 
economic, social and religious, which 
resulted in many changes; and these 
imnovations were quite as important to 
America as to old England. The Prot- 
estant Revolt gave England and Scot- 
land national churches for religion and 
repression, and united church and 
state to the detriment of both and the 
subservience of the former. Heresy be- 
came more than a statutory crime, as 
under Lancaster. It now smacked of 
treason. And thus religious men were 
executed for treason, mostly recusants, 
although some were sectaries. So for 
reasons of policy Rome waited about 
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four centuries to declare them martyrs. 
Dissent was associated with disloyalty. 
The Reformation period contributed 
to the land law; made national taxation 
an exclusive power; gave sharp blows 
to feudalism and to the ancient blood- 
ed nobility; restricted the broad civil 
jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts; lib- 
eralized the right to will real property; 
stimulated nationalism; ended the 
sway of ecclesiastical statesmen and 
judges; gave rise to capitalism in trade; 
encouraged commerce and the busi- 
ness of merchants by treaty and infla- 
tion; and in the long run weakened 
regal authority, even as it consolidated 
that of Parliament. Such revolutionary 
changes were easily accepted in dec- 
ades marked by prosperity for the 
upper classes, 

More important was the Puritan re- 
volt of the 17th century, during the civ- 
il wars and the expulsion of the Stuarts. 
Here was a revolution as social as it 
was political. The authority of the es- 
tablished church was challenged quite 
as much as the divine-right kingship. 
Feudalism was dethroned. The com- 
mercial class won control from the 
aristocratic, landed ascendancy. Here 
came the idea of a republic, a com- 
monwealth, a written instrument of 
government, the beginnings of a press 
at least in the form of London newslet- 
ters, the supremacy of the House of 
Commons, a council of state not unlike 
our cabinet, the independence of the 
judiciary, representation based upon 
population, the union of the three 
kingdoms, the fear of a dictatorship as 
erected by Oliver Cromwell, lord pro- 
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tector, the suspicion of a standing army 
in time of peace, dread of the quarter- 
ing of troops, fear of martial law inde- 
pendent of the civil power, disregard 
for a kept pulpit, and a considerable 
degree of toleration for nonconformists 
and Jews, who despite the protests of 
Independent preachers were permitted 
by Cromwell to organize a synagogue 
in London. The Bill of Rights marked 
the end of an old era, even though it 
essentially restated only old principles 
of polity. 

These were fruits which English- 
men established in the 17th-century 
plantations. In America, despite Euro- 
pean wars from which there was no 
isolation, this transplanted liberalism 
progressed in the following century 
while old England was sinking into 
the smugness of political imperialism 
and mercantilism. With a liberal inter- 
pretation of the English Constitution 
prevailing in America, there developed 
irreconcilable differences between the 
colonies and the mother land which 
tended toward separation: a new race 
of men; individualism of the frontier; 
demands for laissez faire ahead of 
Adam Smith; insistence upon the di- 
rect control of colonial affairs and di- 
rect representation; the rise of discord- 
ant sects; temporary experiments at 
broad toleration by Baltimore, Roger 
Williams and Penn; the diffusion of 
new blood streams; religious indiffer- 
entism; the freedom of the press; popu- 
larized education in New England; 
and insistence upon a more learned 
ministry who perforce would be less 
narrow. New ideals were being written 
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in the American mind. The spirit of re- 
volt was alive on the frontier against 
the tidewater and in the colonies 
against proprietary or royal dictation. 

The Revolution won political inde- 
pendence and wrought some changes 
in the class system in the change from 
tory to patriot ruling figures. It at least 
gave an impetus to democratic lean- 
ings which materialized within a cou- 
ple of freeborn generations, It did set 
its leaders writing constitutions more 
liberal than the world had known and 
based upon the sovereignty of voting 
freemen, who could pass property and 
religious tests, rather than upon grants 
from potentates of their free will or on 
compulsion. Religious toleration was 
marking a cautious path on its ap- 
proach to the large if imperfect degree 
of religious freedom and equality that 
it was to register 50 years later. Entail 
and primogeniture disappeared, thanks 
in part to Jefferson. Virginia passed her 
famous statute of religious toleration, 
the classic statement of liberty of con- 
science: 

“That no man shall be compelled to 
frequent or support any religious wor- 
ship, place or ministry whatsoever, nor 
shall be enforced, restrained, molested 
or burthened in his body or goods, nor 
shall otherwise suffer on account of his 
religious opinions or belief; but that 
all men shall be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain, their opinions 
in matters of religion, and that the 
same shall in no wise diminish, en- 
large or affect their civil capacities.” 

These ideals were set forth by the 
central government for the state gov- 
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ernments to follow: no legal religious 
tests for officeholders, no union of 
church and state, freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom of petition, freedom 
of speech, all the ancient legal guaran- 
tees, public education, a recognition 
that “religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports,” as Washington 
noted in his Farewell Address. 

The idea of liberty was in the air. 
Joel Barlow wrote of the science of 
liberty; Tom Paine spoke of the “celes- 
tial article of freedom.” Washington 
stated: “Interwoven as is the love of 
liberty with every ligament of your 
hearts, no recommendation of mine is 
necessary to fortify or confirm the at- 
tachment. . . . With slight shades of 
difference you have the same religion, 
manners, habits, and political princi- 
ples.” Again he warned: “The very 
idea of the power and the right of the 
people to establish government pre- 
supposes the duty of the individual to 
obey the established government.” 

A revolution at the polls brought 
Jefferson to power, but in his inaugural 
he stated calmly the American way of 
life as he saw it: the banishment of 
religious intolerance; equal and exact 
justice to all men; peace, commerce and 
honest friendship with all nations; no 
entangling alliances; support of state 
governments in their rights; the pres- 
ervation of the general government in 
its constitutional vigor; acquiescence 
in the decisions of the majority; jealous 
care of elections; mild correction of 
abuses to forestall revolution; a well- 
disciplined militia; honest payment of 


debts; economy in government; en- 
couragement of agriculture as the 
handmaid of commerce; diffusion of 
education; the arraignment of all 
abuses at the bar of public reason; free- 
dom of religion, of the press, and of 
the person under habeas corpus. For 
these principles, he declared: 

“The wisdom of our sages and the 
blood of our heroes have been devoted 
to their attainment; they should be the 
creed of our political faith, the text 
of civic instruction . . . and should we 
wander from them in moments of er- 
ror or alarm, let us hasten to retrace 
our steps and to regain the road which 
alone leads to peace, liberty and safe- 
ty.” 

In the following decades democracy 
grew into a reality—Jacksonian de- 
mocracy, if you will. The new state 
constitutions and the revised old state 
constitutions provided for universal 
manhood suffrage and religious free- 
dom, or sanctity of conscience, as far 
as public opinion permitted, more elec- 
tive officials, and popular, tax-sup- 
ported education. The number of 
denominations had multiplied, and 
establishments thus could not continue, 
and favored churches lost their legal 
privileges in New England and in 
North Carolina. Soon learning, not for 
an enlightened ministry but for an in- 
telligent electorate, became the ideal. 
Unitarianism proved an obstacle to ra- 
tionalism. Public schools were freed of 
sectarian, and to a considerable degree 
of clerical, control. Academies gave way 
to high schools supported by taxpayers. 
Female academies were ready to train 
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women. State universities were being 
founded, and the endowed colleges 
were ceasing to be seminaries or nar- 
rowly sectarian. Law and medical 
schools were improving professional 
standing of the practitioners in those 
fields. The ministry was no longer the 
sole learned estate in control of pulpit, 
school and press. Labor, after a Massa- 
chusetts decision of just 100 years ago, 
was given the legal right to organize, 
even as in England a few years earlier. 
European rebels of 48 were introduc- 
ing their social theories. Millions of im- 
migrants brought their cultural contri- 
butions, and were making the U. S. the 
daughter of Europe rather than merely 
of old England. Their sheer numbers 
and voting strength tended to upset 
aristocratic ascendencies in state after 
state, to weaken sectionalism, and to 
win more fully the civil, economic, and 
religious freedoms for which America 
was vaunted. 

The pattern of American democracy 
was being set. Government, national 
and state, was more responsible to all 
the people. Upper-class privileges were 
giving way. What was democratic con- 
tinued to develop, what was un-Ameri- 
can and illiberal was shortlived and 
doomed to early death. Hence political 
sectionalism, treasonable Federalism, 
Know-Nothingism, the slave trade, 
slavery, nullification and crass provin- 
cialism disappeared before the onward 
march of a cosmopolitan people whose 
spiritual aim was freedom and whose 
material objectives were to expand the 
country, create industry, and exploit 
natural resources. 
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After the War between the States, 
new problems appeared for settlement, 
and the sovereign people were not 
found lacking in their solution. With- 
out revolution or strife beyond partisan 
campaigns, reform after reform has 
been accomplished and is taking place. 
Women have been enfranchised and 
freed from common-law restraints and 
Victorian restrictions. Doubts with re- 
gard to national and state citizenship 
were removed by the 14th Amend- 
ment. The Negro question was faced 
with more sympathy and intelligence. 
The domination of capitalism has been 
restrained by state and federal statutes. 
Big business has been regulated within 
proper molds. Trusts and monopolies 
have been shorn of their more danger- 
ous tendencies. Railroad abuses have 
been obliterated by state and federal 
controls so rigid that some may sense 
that it is the railroad which is abused 
today. Rugged individualism has been 
restricted within bounds, but fortu- 
nately it has not been destroyed, for 
business and life need virile and adven- 
turous men who follow ahead of the 
procession. Securities are being made 
reasonably secure for the investor, and 
not as of yore based as much on good 
will and water as on capital invest- 
ment. Yardsticks are cut to measure 
the profits and charges of private utili- 
ties. 

Organized labor has won rights as 
broad as those in England, and is ob- 
taining privileges almost as rapidly. 
Thought at least is given to the plight 
of unorganized labor and to the social 
security of manual worker and clerk. 
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Child labor is largely disappearing. La- 
bor organizations may democratize 
their own setup and recognize the so- 
cial equality of races and individual 
men. Third parties have won a favor- 
ed position for agriculture and the 
farmer as the backbone of the nation. 
Corruption is being driven out of 
public life. Municipal government is 
being purified; and as it becomes more 
scientific it is less shameful. Political 
bossism is in eclipse as bosses are sent 
to prison and held up for popular dis- 
dain even before presidential elections, 
Crime is no longer a wave as in the 
days of normalcy before the political 
revolt of 1932. Slum clearance is an ac- 
tuality, and the due process clauses no 
longer permit the perpetuation of ill 
housing. City planning is in the fore- 
ground, for public welfare has as- 
sumed new and broad meanings. Even 
in the depths of depression, food and 
work were found for the suffering 
poor, and relief was no longer left to 
private charity and local benevolence. 
Our neighbor nations have been made 
our friends, for our social-mindedness 
has become more than nationwide; 
and selfishness in our hemisphere rela- 
tions has been proved unprofitable. 
The state courts have been liberal- 
ized in conformity with the times, and 
they are less inclined to nullify social 
legislation. Federal courts give the state 
police power a wider scope in the en- 
actment of reform and regulatory acts 
before they invoke the due process and 
equal immunities clause of the 14th 
Amendment. And this amendment, 
under a reformed Supreme Court, 
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tends more to protect men than to en- 
trench capitalism. Indeed the Supreme 
Court has written the protective first 
eight amendments into the life, liberty 
and property definition of the 14th 
Amendment. 

The old Republican tradition, and 
the New Deal have rendered remark- 
able service in a large way. Wars, 
booms, depression, and taxation may 
actually have promoted the American 
way of life based upon respect for the 
individual and his inherent rights and 
upon an understanding of community 
responsibilities. 

There are weaknesses in our ways, 
for America, after all, is of this earth, 
There are racial, religious, and social 
distinctions and proscriptions in col- 
leges, medical schools, social clubs, 
labor unions, housing developments 
and the like. School boards representa- 
tive of dominant groups in the com- 
munity ask the religious preferences of 
teacher candidates. There is still a good 
deal of Jim-Crowism. Minorities still 
suffer, but it is a relatively easy mar- 
tyrdom. They are underrepresented in 
government, federal or local, and in 
appointive or elective offices, Civil 
rights and freedom of the press are 
naturally violated to some extent dur- 
ing a critical war, but there is little 
indication that this will proceed as far 
as in 1917. Educational opportunities 
vary with geographical sections and 
the wealth and generosity of states. 
Men, and often those in the imtellectual 
pursuits, are fearful of repression, loss 
of employment, and the insecurity of 
old age. Although far from assured, 
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academic freedom is more certain than 
25 years ago, for teachers are better 
organized and more protected by pub- 
lic opinion. Fewer people are under- 
nourished and ill-clad. This at least 
can be said for paternalism, whatever 
fears there may be of socialization. 
There are social disorders: some de- 
cline in the old morality, increase in 
divorce, less family life, a dangerously 
low birth rate, overdevelopment of 
metropolitan areas, apartment houses 
replacing homes, and less loyalty to the 
small towns and the crossroads which 
root men in the soil. 

Yet withal, the U.S. offers oppor- 
tunities to be found nowhere else in the 
world, due to her system of popular 
government and protective law, her 
guaranteed freedoms, her national 
wealth, her high standard of living, 
her God-given resources, and her mis- 
sion among the people of action within 
the law, free schools, free speech, free 
labor, and a free ballot with sover- 


us 


eignty in the people. And above all 
here are a people who represent more 
the good instincts than the evil in all 
the diverse peoples of the Old World 
from whom they have sprung. 

This is the American heritage, the 
American way of life. It must and shall 
survive as long as the people are wor- 
thy of freedom and are willing to stake 
all for its perpetuation in this war of 
survival, “our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor,” in a definitive vic- 
tory on field, at sea, and around the 
peace table. One may well recall Tom 
Paine’s prophetic observation in 1776: 

“I have as little superstition in me 
as any man living, but my secret opin- 
ion has ever been, and still is, that God 
almighty will not give up a people to 
military destruction, or leave them un- 
supportedly to perish, who have so 
earnestly and so repeatedly sought to 
avoid the calamities of war by every 
decent method which wisdom could 
invent.” 


B Limp 


Nonrigid dirigibles, which do not have a metal framework to sup- 
port their gas bags, were once known as limp dirigibles. When the Brit- 
ish some years ago built their first model of this type, they designated it 
as a model A limp. This design was not successful, so it was abandoned 
and experiments were begun with a model B limp. This design proved 
successful, and soon all nonrigid airships came to be known as blimps. 


The Young Catholic Messenger (6 Nov. ’42). 
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Crown and Glory 


Womanhood Perpetuated 


| must admit that I sometimes turn 
around to look after a girl on the street, 
if she has long hair. I think that if I 
ever tried to write a romantic novel, I 
would just call it Long Hair. I like 
long hair on women. 

Did you ever see a swell-looking girl 
sometime, and gradually classify her 
in your mind as an all-round lady? 
Should she one day pass by you, and if 
in passing her arm touches you, you 
would feel a better fellow for it. Such 
girls could inspire fellows if they only 
knew it. 

Literature is full of beautiful hero- 
ines and history has furnished them in 
fact. In my mind though, there was 
one girl, who more than any other, 
personified all that is womanly and 
beautiful, all that men gladly lay down 
their lives for. I present her to you. 

You can take it from contemporary 
witnesses that she was very beautiful, 
and only 22. She was descended from 
queens, too, if it matters, Because she 
would not obey a despotic ruler, she 
was brought to an amphitheater, and 
there before the mob, two savage 
beasts, a leopard and wild boar, were 
let loose upon her. 

The maddened brutes would attack 
and bruise her horribly; then they 
would leave her momentarily to worry 
her companion victims. That little 
dream girl was gored and torn this way 


By DESMOND FRANCIS LONERGAN 


Condensed from the Catholic Record* 


four or five times before she expired. 

Now, this is what I want to tell you 
about. After each successive mauling, 
and while awaiting the next, my hero- 
ine would take her beautiful and soft 
long hair and weave it up, only to 
have it loosened and mangled again by 
the wild animals. 

To me, there is nothing, anywhere, 
so beautifully futile as this little girl’s 
gesture of doing up her hair into thick 
tresses of loveliness. She was a woman 
first, last and to the end. 

Marie Antoinette died like a queen; 
Mary of Scotland, too, but neither of 
them, nor anyone else, to my mind, 
ever represented “every little girl” 
so well as my little girl. She must 
braid her hair. So very like a woman; 
so queenly and dignified, yet so girlish. 
To Catholic girls she must always re- 
main as an outstanding exa.nple of a 
proper pride in dress, a healthy pride, 
to look your best for God’s sake, as it 
were; and she wanted to look her best, 
while she had life. Here, too, was 
more than resignation. She was resign- 
ed to an inevitably cruel death; she 
would, while there was life, play her 
part as always with complete surrender 
to God’s will; and so even though dy- 
ing so painfully she was still a child of 
Mary, and she would represent and try 
to do what she thought that our Lady 
would do, and so she was able to die 


*London, Ont., Canada. May 22, 1942. 
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so—not beautifully, but beautiful; or 
better still, so beautifully and beautiful. 

And I do think that she was more 
girlish than saintly, yet more holy be- 
cause she was just all-woman. 


“Women will love her that she is a 
woman more worthy than any man, 
Men, that she is the rarest of all wom- 
en.” St. Perpetua’s birthday, which is 
her deathday, is celebrated March 6. 


Who Am I? 


Below are 15 brief biographies of famous Catholics. If you recognize all of them, you 
are an expert; 13 to 15 correct is excellent; 9 to 12, good; 6 to %, fair; 5 or under, ask Santa 
for a copy of the National Catholic Almanac. Answers are on p. 73. 


1. 1am an American poet who was 
killed in France in the last World War. 
Trees is my best known poem. 

2. I invented a way for blind people 
to read with their fingers, The system 
is known by my name. 

3. Iam a French chemist, the father 
of bacteriology. I invented vaccines 
and discovered a method of sterilizing 
milk which is now used everywhere. 

4. You should remember me as a 
football coach who trained the “Four 
Horsemen” and the “Seven Mules.” I 
was killed in an airplane crash. 

5. First-aiders should know me be- 
cause I helped to discover Lewisite gas 
and also made the first synthetic rub- 
ber at Notre Dame University. 

6. After the Jesuits converted me, I 
became the first North American In- 
dian maiden to make a vow of virgin- 
ity. I hope to be canonized soon, 

7. A Civil War veteran, I joined the 
Catholic Church in 1883, and four 
years later went to Molokai as a lay 
Brother to help Father Damien. 

8. I am a Franciscan missionary, 
known the world over for the litany of 
missions I established in California. 

9. Formerly I was a communist. 
Converted to the Catholic Church, I 
opened the House of Hospitality in 
New York slums. I am a woman, and 


edit the Catholic Worker. 

10. I am the greatest violinmaker 
the world has ever known. Most of the 
great violinists play on my _instru- 
ments, named after me, any one of 
which now costs thousands of dollars. 

11. I am a Franciscan explorer, the 
first European ever to see and describe 
Niagara Falls. I also explored and 
charted the Great Lakes. 

12. Everybody should know me, an 
Italian sculptor, painter and architect. 
I carved the Pieta, painted The Last 
Judgment, and designed the great 
dome of St. Peter’s in Rome. 

13. I am the Pope who was noted 
as a mountain climber. During my 
reign the Lateran Treaty, which end- 
ed the conflict between Italy and the 
Vatican, was signed, I was the first 
Pope to broadcast radio messages. 

14. As a young man in Dublin, Ire- 
land, I was a drunkard. Later | took 
the pledge, and practiced severe pen- 
ances for my sins. I died in 1925, on 
my way to early Mass. 

15. I am the bishop in charge of all 
the Catholic chaplains in the present 
war. Formerly I was President of 
Notre Dame University. My full title 
is: Military Delegate of the Armed 
Forces of the U.S. 

St. Anthony Messenger (Nov. *42)- 
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What's in a Name 


Ineffable essence of sweetness 


Is it not a pity and the essence of 
everything non-Catholic to have a child 
burdened with a name like Delight or 
Gary? Oh, it may be tucked in between 
the name of a saint and the last name; 
but it will be dragged out into the open 
to be used later. The parents are not 
fooling anybody; they know, their 
friends know, and the baptizing priest 
knows. 

It is the poor child who can’t speak 
for himself who will have to bear the 
burden of his parents’ whimsy for the 
rest of his life. An infant cannot de- 
mand a decent name, of course, and it 
is too late to do anything about it 
when it is grown up and has to an- 
swer to names like Gloria and El- 
bridge. 

Oddly enough, it usually happens 
that little Hercules grows up an intel- 
lectual, instead of a physical, giant; 
Horace “ponies” his way through his 
Latin classes and turns to truck-driv- 
ing as a career; Orchid turns out to be 
a champion girl track star; Gay, much 
to her mother’s disgust, develops into a 
sourpuss; and Galahad just never cul- 
tivates that gallant touch. 

It is a sad state of affairs when a 
Catholic mother gives her child a 
saint’s name, and then changes it into 
something ridiculous, Theré was one, 
for instance, who had her child bap- 
tized Rose. By some queer quirk in 


By GRACE V. GUINAN 


Condensed from Extension* 


her brain, or just because she wanted 
to be different, she began to call the lit- 
tle girl Cliffrose. The child grew up to 
be a poor little vinegary spinster, with 
a nose red and pinched. Cliffrose, who 
sniffed and sniffed all the time, and 
who, oh irony of fate, was the victim 
of hay fever! 

Please hesitate before Junior or Bud- 
dy or Sonny. These are the little boys 
who usually develop into hulking ath- 
letes, measuring 6 feet, 2 inches, and 
weighing 190 pounds. Perhaps, by 
some wild stretch of the imagination, 
Junior could be considered appropriate 
for a baby boy; at 25, it’s highly ridicu- 
lous; at 40, it’s stark tragedy. 

Then there was Ellen Dorothea. The 
baby was set off on the wrong foot by 
being called Dotty, and later, Dot. You 
should see her now! Mother of ten, 
she is ample of bosom, tremendous of 
girth, and wide in the beam. Ellen— 
now there is a name that has beauty, a 
name that somehow sounds warm and 
motherly. But Dot! 

I mustn’t forget about Frances. Yes, 
that is what she was baptized. But she 
is called Fay by all and sundry, No 
doubt that suited her when she was an 
infant. Her picture at the age of six 
months shows a blond angel prone on 
a fur rug, au naturelle. But little Fay 
had to grow up, you see. Her parents 
had apparently overlooked that fact. 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. November, 1942. 
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Now she is huge. Her voice is guttural, 
and she shakes the very foundations of 
the house as she strides about. 

Why do people change the name of 
Catherine, who was such a glorious 
saint, into Kay or even Kitty, as if the 
child sat on the back fence at night and 
howled to the moon? Why should 
Beatrice be called Bee, after an insect? 
And who changed the wonderful 
name of Margaret to Peg? When I hear 
that one, all I can visualize is a wooden 
leg on a pirate. I took that up with my 
cousin who has a wife Margaret (alias 
Peg) and asked, “Why do you call her 
after a wooden leg?” He looked at me 
sadly and replied, “Did you ever see 
her dance?” Well, of course in that 
case...! 

But you are thinking about the boys. 
Yes, Joseph will be called Joe, and 
James will have to answer to Jim. And 
where is there a William who is not 
Bill to the gang, just as soon as he is 
able to go out to play? Well, all right. 
I grant you that. But stick to the child’s 
real name in the home. You will find, 
if you persevere, that the relatives will 
use it also; so, to a certain extent, will 
outsiders. At any rate, you are giving 
your son a sporting chance to his own 
name, and not something mouthed 
once upon a time by an illiterate. And, 
of course, there are names for boys 
which cannot be changed, such as 
Hugh, Paul or Kevin, all names of 
glorious saints. 

Girls, of course, like pretty names, 
and should have them. Is there any- 
thing more musical than Monica or 
Ursula or Veronica? There is a lilt to 
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them. And there are many, many more, 
like Teresa or Loretto. 

Most glorious of all, of course, is 
Mary. And it is beyond me how any- 
one dares to change it. But think of all 
the Mamies! And how many hundreds 
do you know who are called May? 
But, oh, when it is spelled Mae! 

It is a tremendous responsibility of 
parenthood—not one to be taken light- 
ly, for a child should be given a glori- 
ous name. You honor your little one 
when you name him after one of the 
great saints of God. An inspection of 
the calendar of saints will reveal any 
number of pleasing names which will 
blend euphoniously with your last 
name. There are saints from almost 
every country on the globe, except the 
U.S., for none of us has yet reached 
the sublime heights of canonization, 
But our names are rooted in conti- 
nental Europe, and be you of Polish, 
Irish, French or any other ancestry, 
you will find that the country of your 
forefathers has produced saints for 
whom it would be well for you to name 
your child. 

A Catholic mother can do more than 
merely give her children saints’ names. 
She might very well start life for them 
by teaching them all about their pa- 
trons, just as soon as the little ones are 
old enough to understand. She should 
guide the children to pattern their lives 
after these glorious ones as far as pos- 
sible. I don’t mean that they must be 
martyrs! But the martyrdom of their 
patror saints can teach them that their 
faith is a gift more precious than life 
itself. Little Lawrence O’Toole won't 
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cheat in his history exam if he’s fa- 
miliar with the story of St. Lawrence, 
because he'll figure that “a guy named 
Lawrence just can’t do anything wrong 
when he’s named after a saint who was 
willing to be burned to death for be- 
lieving in God.” So also Lawrence 
O’Toole the businessman or the law- 
yer or the bricklayer or the storekeeper 
will be inspired all his life to be a good 
Catholic. 

How, one might ask, in this very 
material age can children be taught to 
imitate the virtues of their patron 
saints? Well, St. Christopher is the 
patron saint of travel. How often have 
we seen him pictured with the infant 
Saviour on his shoulders? It can be in- 
stilled into the minds of even the very 
young to watch out, not only for them- 
selves, but for their little friends while 
crossing streets; to teach them as they 
grow up to help give safe conduct to 
older people; and to get into the habit 
of praying for safe journeys. Teach 
them to include in their charities those 
organizations which provide the mis- 
sionaries with the means of travel. 


Beginnings... XLII... 
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The humility of St. Peter, who wept 
with remorse because he had denied 
the Master, who at his martyrdom re- 
quested to be nailed to his cross head 
down, because he did not feel worthy 
to meet death as Christ did—there’s 
a story that has real appeal for a child. 
If a little boy is named Peter, isn’t it 
easy to see how much groundwork can 
be laid while he is young, to‘make him 
into a man who will never be guilty 
of the sin of pride? You can teach any 
little Peter the value of humility by 
showing him pictures of St. Peter’s 
cathedral in Rome, erected in honor of 
this great saint who was so humble in 
life. 

Little Clare could be taught the 
beauty of charity in thought. Young 
Rita could be told of the grace given to 
her patron saint, who loved her ene- 
mies so ardently. By practicing this 
virtue, your daughter can grow into 
womanhood with an understanding 
heart and a spirit of forgiveness for 
which she will be loved by all. Give 
your child a name to be proud of and 
at the same time an ideal to attain, 


VERMONT 
First priest definitely known: The Sulpician, Father Dollier de Casson, 


the winter of 1666-7. 


First Mass: Undoubtedly by Father de Casson. 
First recorded Baptism: Margaret Longueil by Father Matignon at Bur- 


lington on Sunday, Oct. 15, 1815. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 





Firecrackers for St. Anthony 


By LUCILE QUARRY MANN 


Condensed from Poise* 


The Catholic who finds himself 
for the first time in a Catholic country 
is constantly touched by outward evi- 
dences of faith such as never appear in 
predominantly Protestant lands. On a 
visit to Argentina and Brazil, it was 
not the number and the beauty of the 
churches that impressed me. I had ex- 
pected that, and was not astonished at 
the boast of the chamber of commerce 
at Cordoba, for instance, that the city 
had 144 churches for its 300,000 peo- 
ple. But what I really liked were the 
firecrackers exploding in honor of St. 
Anthony; also the posters pasted on 
billboards reminding the faithful that 
Trinity Sunday was in the offing and 
they had better make their Easter duty; 
the little chapel belonging to the big 
resort hotel, as obvious and as perfect 
in its way as the golf course. 

Of course, the churches were impres- 
sive; the student can find here every 
type of New World ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, from Spanish colonial mission, 
through the baroque cathedral age, 
down to the rustic wayside chapel. The 
cathedral of Buenos Aires faces the 
main square of the city, the Plaza de 
Mayo. There, in one of the many side 
chapels, is buried San Martin, the hero 
not only of the Argentine but of Ecua- 
dor and Peru as well. A military guard 
of honor in beautiful red-and-blue uni- 
form and gleaming helmet stands at 


Good Catholics make good neighbors 


attention at the entrance to the chapel. 
Like many European churches, the 
cathedral has, instead of pews, a quite 
inadequate number of chairs. People 
come and go, all during Mass, with 
what seemed to us a distracting 
amount of shuffling and _ strolling 
about. On the occasional Sunday when 
I was fortunate enough to get a seat, 
there was certain to be someone right 
in front of me who preferred to stand 
all through Mass, arms folded, head 
bent, not kneeling even for the Con- 
secration. At any rate, it was inspir- 
ing to see the churches always so 
crowded; to find, as one slowly worked 
his way out after Mass, that the steps 
of the church and the street beyond 
were packed with men and women 
carrying their rosaries and missals, 
waiting to get in for the next Mass. 
The observance of religious holidays 
was constantly upsetting the schedule 
of my non-Catholic traveling com- 
panions. I became almost embarrassed 
at the frequency with which I would 
come back to the hotel on Sunday and 
report, “If you are planning to see So 
and So this week, or get such-and-such 
work done, don’t count on Thursday. 
It will be Ascension day (or Corpus 
Christi) and I think it’s another holi- 
day.” An Argentine friend tried in 
vain to count up for me the number 
of legal holidays. In addition to the 


*25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn. October, 1942. 
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days on which patriotic celebrations 
are held (and they are more numerous 
than our own), banks, schools, and 
all shops close for Ember days, Holy 
Week, All Saints’ and All Souls’, from 
Christmas to New Year’s, and on every 
other important feast and saint’s day 
throughout the year. 

On Corpus Christi four altars were 
set up in the Plaza de Mayo in Buenos 
Aires, and the procession held that 
afternoon included every church and 
school society in that Catholic city of 
more than 3 million. Benediction was 
given in the public square, and at least 
half a million people stood or knelt in 
the streets, filling them for blocks in 
every direction, while they raised their 
voices in the O Salutaris Hostia. 

For two days of autumnal May sun- 
shine (we were far south of the equa- 
tor in a land where Christmas is a 
summer festival), we traveled by 
launch through the delta of the Parand 
river. Here, in one of the richest agri- 
cultural districts of the world, where 
citrus groves and nutria fur farms 
flourish side by side, all traffic is by 
water. Launches instead of buses col- 
lect the schoolchildren; the butcher 
chugs up in a boat, and hangs a juicy 
steak on a nail in a tree near the wharf; 
the milkman and baker deliver their 
products at the water’s edge. 

The quaintest sight of all on this 
inland waterway, however, is the little 
floating church. Looking for all the 
world like a New England village 
church, painted white, and with spire, 
belfry and Gothic windows, it passed 
us one morning, moving serenely 


along the quiet river between rows of 
silver poplar and fields of feathery 
pampas grass. The priest and another 
man, who serves as captain, engineer, 
sexton and organist, live on board, 
Every night the churchboat, Cristo 
Rey, ties up at a different landing. In 
the morning its bell rings out over the 
countryside, summoning all the farm- 
ers in that vicinity to take to their boats 
and come to Mass. 

It was in Santos, Brazil, where our 
ship stopped to load coffee, that we 
spent the feast 6f St. Anthony, and 
heard the people joyfully setting off 
firecrackers in the parks in honor of 
that popular saint. Anyone who want- 
ed to carry a red silk banner, inscribed 
with the words, “Vivo San Antonio!” 
could buy one in a Chinese store that 
also handled firecrackers, birdseed and 
flower pots. 

It was Rio de Janeiro that gave us 
our last lovely memory of South Amer- 
ica. Its harbor is one of incredible 
beauty, with the mountains marching 
right down to the sea and wading out 
into the very water. The city is gay 
with night clubs and bathing beaches, 
with flower-lined boulevards and lux- 
urious shops and hotels. The jungle it- 
self encroaches on suburban gardens 
where wild monkeys cavort in the 
trees. But the whole city and the harbor 
are dominated by the magnificent fig- 
ure of Christ the Redeemer, standing 
on the summit of Corcovado, the high- 
est of the encircling hills. There is 
scarcely a street corner from which 
one cannot look up and see that com- 
passionate figure, its head bent ever so 
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slightly, its arms stretched wide against 
the sky. At night the statue is flood- 
lighted, and shines high above the 
twinkling city lights, undwarfed by 
height or distance. 

One of the tourists on the ship, des- 
perately homesick and unwilling to ad- 
mit that there was anything good out- 
side New York City, confessed that he 
had been impressed by the statue of 
Christ in Rio, “Do you know,” he fre- 


Flights of Fancy 


She nailed her smile to the mast.— 
Jan Struther. 


She allows her thoughts to window- 
shop the future.-—Nancy MacLennan. 


The woman had a background that 
had to be kept there—C. V. R. 
Thompson. 


So many sailors on land you are at 
sea wondering why they aren’t.— 
Kathryn Fitzgibbons. 


A snob is a person who wants to 
know only the people who don’t want 
to know him.—Belfast Farmer’s Jour- 
nal, 


quently said in awed tones, “that there 
are five tons of concrete in the head 
alone?” 

And I still remember one of our 
friends who lived in Rio giving us 
directions for reaching his house at 
night. “You can’t miss it,” he told us, 
“We live right at the feet of the Re- 
deemer.” 

Which, though he didn’t say so, 
seems to me to be a good place to live, 


The rain cools its small gray feet in 
the grasses.—Richard Hughes. 


Many a life has been drained by hay- 
ing too much poured into it.—George 
Zimpfer. 

The world needs fewer permanent 
waves and more permanent wives.— 


Catholic News. 


Second marriage: Another instance 
of the triumph of hope over experi- 


ence.—Samuel Johnson. 


The human body uses 44 muscles in 
the act of speaking, and not often 
much else-—Dubuque Telegraph Her- 
ald, 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to those 
above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. Exact source 


must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





French Canada: A Modern Feudal State 


By BURTON LEDOUX 


Condensed from the Virginia Quarterly Review* 


According to Mr. LeDoux, his father, in 
the 1880’s, “walked into the U.S. from a 
small village in French Canada.” Although 
he is a native American himself, he still views 
the region of his ancestry with sympathy and 
understanding, and thus is in a position to pre- 
sent a fair-minded study of it, especially in 
its relation to the U.S. Mr. LeDoux has been 
working for the past three years on a history 
of the French Canadians. 


When Great Britain’s conquest of 
Canada officially ended the 150 years 
of warfare against the French way of 
life in America, French Canadians 
had already lost sympathy with the 
new religious and political trends in 
France which were preparing the way 
for the Revolution there. Thenceforth, 
they turned their eyes inward upon 
America, and commenced their blood- 
less, but ceaseless, struggle for the con- 
tinuation of their peculiar heritage. 
Today, no less an integrated people 
than they were during the old regime, 
they form one-third of the population 
of Canada, and are recognized as the 
most significant minority in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

As world events bring the inhabi- 
tants of this continent closer together, 
we are now faced with the necessity 
of piercing the fog that has so long 
obscured French Canada and of dis- 
covering for ourselves this civilization 
which for 300 years has flourished to 
the north of us. 

Essentially, the colonization of Can- 


ada was a religious crusade, a recrudes- 
cence of the medieval spirit after the 
religious wars in France. Practically 
all the ancestors of the present French 
Canadian people crossed the seas while 
religious fervor and enterprise were at 
their height in this haryest time of the 
Reformation. It was the intention of 
the leaders to establish on the.banks of 
the St. Lawrence a French community, 
a model France, which would serve as 
a base of operation for the missionaries 
and as a school of life for the savages. 
All other objectives were incidental to 
this principal aim: the conversion of 
the Indians to Christianity by way of 
French civilization. 

Of this purpose the rank and file 
were fully informed, and they, like their 
leaders, volunteered their services to 
the cause. Having found fulfillment— 
or rather, integration—in the Catholic 
way of life, they were impelled by their 
vision of the perfect society to renounce 
a secure life in France for a life of sac- 
rifice in behalf of a people less fortu- 
nate than themselves. This was a re- 
generation of the finer intent and spirit 
of the Crusades. It was a crusade with- 
out the hatred, without the brutality 
and the violence of the earlier move- 
ments. It was modified by a rise of sev- 
eral centuries in the European cultural 
level, and was characterized by good 
will and friendliness toward the in- 


*1 W. Range, Charlottesville, Va, Spring, 1941. 
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tended proselytes. Demanding little of 
the Indian in the way of material 
things, it gave him much; it respected 
his property, his rights, and even his 
system of government. 

In New France there was established 
a class society openly acknowledged as 
such by all the participants. Founded 
on the religious principles enunciated 
by the Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages, it was governed by the social and 
political principles of feudalism; it was 
directed by the schooled minds of cler- 
ical and lay aristocrats, whose unselfish 
devotion to their people is one of the 
brightest pages of western history. It 
was a balanced society: that is, the 
three classes which composed it were 
numerically proportionate to one an- 
other. There was no serfdom in New 
France. All were free men and free 
women. 

In contrast to the conditions which 
prevailed in the 13 British colonies, the 
native born in French Canada took 
over, as time went on, nearly all the 
executive and judicial positions in the 
colony. 

The striking success of feudalism as 
it was practiced in New France has 
been overlooked even by students of 
that form of government because the 
history of New France has been con- 
founded with that of France itself. The 
world-shaking events which took place 
in France from 1600 to 1700, the tran- 
sition from feudalism to despotism, so 
overshadow French-Canadian affairs 
that historians have indiscriminately 
assumed that they parallel the develop- 
ments in New France. But from the 





time when the colony was firmly estab- 
lished in 1632-33, its history should be 
disentangled from that of France. 

The relation of the New France to 
France was that of a free, walled town 
on the outskirts of a despotism, and 
a free, walled town French Canada has 
endeavored to remain during the de- 
velopments leading up to the present 
world anarchy. The voice of l’Abbé 
Lionel Groulx, speaking a few days 
after the departure of their Britannic 
Majesties from Halifax in 1939, seems 
like a voice out of the Middle Ages: 
“We want collaboration, national 
union; but we want a collaboration in 
which we shall be treated as partners, 
in which we shall have full liberty to 
remain what we are—French Cana- 
dians.” This is but an adaptation of 
the basic statement of feudalism. For 
this was the cry of the feudal chieftains 
and peoples against the encroachment 
of the crown, against unreasonable de- 
mands of a central government, against 
aggressive neighbors. It is an accurate 
summary of the French-Canadian atti- 
tude toward the Bourbon kings, the 
British imperial government since 
1763, English Canadians, and now to- 
ward the outside world, democracies 
and dictatorships alike. It is the cry of 
the French Canadian against the regi- 
mentation the modern state is impos- 
ing upon its citizens. 

In general, the men who occupied 
positions of rule in the British colonies 
sprang from families which had 
achieved eminence in trade, and from 
the common classes. Even those accus- 
tomed in some degree to exercise rule 
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were excessively outnumbered by the 
rank and file. There were not enough 
such men to go around, and as wave 
after wave of immigrants arrived, the 
proportion of the upper classes to the 
remainder of the population steadily 
diminished. American historians are 
fond of writing that the feudal impulse 
withered away in the thirteen colonies. 
None of them has grasped the primary 
fact that the colonists had no choice in 
the matter. A feudal society cannot ex- 
ist unless the upper, middle and lower 
classes which compose it are present in 
workable proportion to each other. 

All these colonists, willing and un- 
willing, free men and partly free, were 
“on the make.” They lacked the direct- 
ing hand of the upper classes, particu- 
larly of an intellectual class. And their 
tendency has been—in the name of lib- 
erty—progressively to throw off all re- 
straint. For as the demands for laborers 
became more and more urgent, the sys- 
tem of indentured servitude was slow- 
ly replaced by a system of undisguised 
slavery—for the Negro. Then, with 
loud shouts of “Liberty!” (their abuse 
of which still leaves the observer ap- 
palled) the Americans started their 
slow march across the continent, dur- 
ing which they ousted everyone in the 
way, and that despite the well-meaning 
nobility of thought in both the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. On only two occasions has 
this march been checked, and both 
times by French Canadians. And now 
that the vanguard of the dispossessed, 
as personified by the Joads, has re- 
coiled upon the main American body, 


is not our reawakened interest in Can- 
ada most timely? If French Canadians 
seem likely to resist our new wave of 
expansion, they are already courting 
rough handling, as history shows, and 
as current publicity about them begins 
to give evidence. 

The Quebec Act of 1774 conceded 
all that French Canadians asked of the 
British government, short of evacua- 
tion of the province. It guaranteed to 
them the free exercise of their religion, 
the establishment of their Church, and 
the retention of their language and 
civil law. They welcomed the act; but 
Americans greeted it with a storm of 
abuse almost impossible to exaggerate. 
It was denounced in pulpits, public 
meetings and newspapers in all the 
Colonies. Reflecting accurately all this 
sentiment, the Continental Congress of 
1774 sent letters of protest to the Brit- 
ish Crown, Parliament, and people, in 
which it called the act “unjust, uncon- 
stitutional, and most dangerous and 
destructive of American rights. We 
cannot suppress our astonishment that 
a British Parliament should ever con- 
sent to establish in that country [Can- 
ada] a religion that has deluged your 
island in blood and dispersed impiety, 
bigotry, persecution, murder and rebel- 
lion through every part of the world.” 

Congress then immediately wrote an 
open letter to French Canadians, urg- 
ing them to join the rebellion against 
British tyranny. This letter, an extraor- 
dinary blending of barefaced lies, flat- 
tery, and intimidation, contained this 
clause: “We are too well acquainted 
with the liberality of sentiment dis- 
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tinguishing your nation to imagine 
that difference of religion will preju- 
dice you against a hearty amity with 
_ us.” The circulation of all these letters 
in England enabled Dr. Samuel John- 
son to entitle his broadside on the sub- 
ject Hypocrisy Unmasked. 
French-Canadian leaders, acquaint- 
ed with the letters, reassured the Brit- 
ish government of their loyalty. But at 
this time, the authorities in London 
asked Carleton, governor of Canada, 
_ to conscript 6,000 French Canadians 
for the purpose of suppressing the re- 
volt in the thirteen Colonies. Carleton, 
innocently enough, was expecting that 
French-Canadian appreciation of the 
Quebec Act would lead the people to 
rise as one man in defense of British 
interests not only in Canada, but also 
outside Canada, specifically in the thir- 
teen Colonies. He therefore called on 
the seigneurs to assemble the militia 
and proposed to send it to the rescue 
of the British besieged in Boston. 
After some hesitation, the seigneurs 
undertook their task, but the French 
Canadians refused to be mobilized. 
When the Continental army crossed 
the border, Carleton himself called out 
the entire militia, basing his action on 
the feudal law of the old regime. But 
in conscripting them, he violated their 
feudal laws, which did not call on 
them for military service in a purely 
British crisis. He was therefore met 
with a most adamant noncompliance, 
which was by no means a new devel- 
opment in the history of the French 
Canadians. The great majority of them 
looked on the American Revolution as 





a civil war among the English people. 
It was a violent quarrel over the loot 
of the continent. This was not their 
affair, and they stubbornly refused to 
be used by either side. And when their 
leaders, seigneurs and clergy, urged 
them to active participation on the 
English side, their indignation fell on 
the heads of the seigneurial class, but 
passed over the clergy for reasons 
which will follow. 

In the meantime they had received 
the Continental army with courtesy, 
even with hospitality, and had provid- 
ed the food and clothing which it des- 
perately needed. How else could one 
receive an army which had arrived in 
Canada sick, woebegone, and nearly 
destitute? But in the disappointment 
over their failure to take Quebec, the 
American soldiers pillaged the coun- 
tryside, or paid for purchases with 
worthless paper money—and all this 
not without violence. 

Nevertheless, many French Cana- 
dians, smarting under unpleasant con- 
tacts with the English, undoubtedly 
sympathized with the Americans; 
others were influenced by American 
propaganda; and a small but increas- 
ing number extended aid to the cause. 
But at this point their clerical leaders 
enunciated a policy which coincided 
with the innermost wishes of the whole 
people. While continuing to recom- 
mend aid to the English, the Church 
issued stern warnings against treason. 
The people were reminded of their 
oath of allegiance, and of the sanctity 
of that oath, Church policy did not 
require them to fight for English inter- 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 








greater scramble for civilian goods 
than ever before. When you go to 
buy gifts you are going to hear 
over and over, “Sorry, we can’t 
get that item any more.” With 
everyone trying in vain to buy, 
headaches will be ubiquitous. But 
headaches for either merchants or 
buyers will be nothing in compar- 
ison with the inflation that may 
result from such bidding for goods. 





May we suggest you avoid both headache and 
inflation by giving subscriptions to the CATHOLIC 
Dicest as Christmas gifts. There are enough copies 
available, and we have not raised the price. And 
more than that, you will be giving not a passing 
whimsical object which will be forgotten before 
New Year’s, but a magazine which will instruct and 
entertain month after month all through the year. 


And more than that, you will be giving a gift 
that has something to do with Christ’s coming 
among men. 


Think over your relatives and friends—how many 
of them will be grateful to you all next year for a 
Catholic magazine of which every Catholic can be 
proud, one which has been read and praised in every 
quarter of the globe—the only Catholic magazine 
which fights its way through all the filth and junk 
on all the newsstands. Haven’t you seen it there? 
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ests, but it did exact loyalty as the mini- 
mum obligation. Thus the question of 
behavior was transformed from a pure- 
ly political to a moral issue, which in 
truth it was. And they have since as a 
group consciously and consistently pre- 
ferred to maintain their heritage by 
orderly and peaceful means within the 
law of an empire which they did not 
enter voluntarily. This is the French- 
Canadian foreign policy. 

In their keen disappointment over 
French-Canadian nonparticipation in 
British or American wars, critics have 
overlooked the services this neutrality 
has rendered to both British and Amer- 
ican interests. It is now recognized that 
French Canadians held the balance of 
power on the continent during the 
Revolution. They could muster 15,000 
well-trained and fully armed soldiers 
who greatly outnumbered the British 
stationed there. Had these soldiers 
joined the Americans, few will deny 
that the British would have lost Can- 
ada. If, on the other hand, these sol- 
diers had fought actively with the 
British, Burgoyne in all probability 
would not have been forced to sur- 
render. Thus the American alliance 
with France, which was clinched by 
his defeat, might never have been con- 
summated and the Revolution might 
have lacked the decisive aid rendered 
by the French crown. A similar situa- 
tion prevailed during the War of 1812. 
On each occasion a certain number of 
French Canadians fought on the Eng- 
lish side, more in 1812 than during the 
Revolution, English and American 
historians minimize their numbers and 
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the extent of their aid; French-Cana- 
dian historians exaggerate them. The 
decisive factor was the utter neutrality 
of the overwhelming majority. 

The concept of the separateness of 
Church and state, taken for granted by 
Americans, is the greatest obstacle in 
the way of comprehending French Ca- 
nadianism. The Québecois have never 
subscribed to such a separation. They 
came to Canada to establish a Chris- 
tian community, and a Christian com- 
munity they have ever since main- 
tained. Their way of life is based on 
the Scholasticism of Aquinas.’ Un- 
touched by Cartesian rationalism, they 
hold that man is a unit, that any one 
of his activities is inseparable from the 
whole, and should be scrutinized in 
the light of his highest guide in life, 
which is accepted to be his religion. In 
their schema, education has remained 
in the hands of the Church and has 
been administered by the ablest and 
most disinterested men and women 
the community can produce, 

It is the primary aim of this people 
to build a Christian culture and only 
secondarily the French-Canadian cul- 
ture. The central idea is universalism, 
not sectarianism, not racialism, not the 
hateful nationalism of today. French 
Canadianism is a culture such as pre- 
vailed in Europe when people were 
united by a central philosophy which 
was above any political party, above 
any mere man, whether cleric or king 
or even Pope, and certainly above the 
idea of the state to which we are sub- 
jected today. Feudalism, political label 
for the whole system, protected the 
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local way of life and yet prohibited it 
from exploding into violent Nordic 
movements, Italian-Aryanisms, em- 
pires on which the sun never sets, or 
100% Americanisms. André Siegfried 
advised the French-Canadian people to 
go the way of modern nationalism. 
This, up to now, they have refused to 
do. For their idea is substantially the 
kind of society advocated by such men 
as Etienne Gilson, Jacques Maritain, 
T. S. Eliot, Bernard Iddings Bell and 
Ralph Adams Cram, whose criticisms 
of the present order are fundamental 
and based on a morality. 

French Canadians remain a feudal 
society in which the clergy is freely ac- 
knowledged as a ruling class by the 
whole people. But as such it has been 
answerable to the people for its power. 
The authority which it exercises rests 
on the rock of noblesse oblige. By con- 
scious policy, superior ability has been 
sought out as it appears in the paro- 
chial schools. For the son of a poor 
family a way is found to continue his 
training for leadership. Thus, this 
tightly knit society has continued and 
extended a system which develops an 


ever-renewed intellectual class and. 


places its members in positions of au- 
thority, not on the basis of chance or 
votes or business acumen, but on the 
basis of merit early recognized and 
carefully trained. This is a desideratum 
to which our own leaders have awak- 
ened only within the last generation. 


French-Canadian policies are forged 
by clergy and people. In differences 
between the two, more frequent than 
outsiders suppose, compromises have 


been reached which represented the 
best morality in the whole people. For 
all have been guided fundamentally by 
an authority they willingly and sin- 
cerely accepted: the cardinal principles 
of Christianity. Neither the Church 
nor the people imposed the will of one 
upon the other during the American 
Revolution. The Manitoba nonsectar- 
ian school crisis of the 1890’s, which 
divided Canadians into two bitterly 
opposed nationalities, was settled by 
Laurier on a basis of principle which 
few will deny today. But his proposal 
was originally not satisfactory to the 
Church and he was clamorously de- 
nounced by the entire clergy. He then 
carried the question to the Canadian 
people, and the popular vote in French 
Canada was overwhelmingly in his 
favor. 

During the last war, Bourassa op- 
posed the Church hierarchy on its war 
policy and was supported by a large 
section of the lower clergy itself. But 
when the whole war issue was crystal- 
lized by the imposition on French Ca- 
nadians of conscription for overseas 
service, the Church played its usual 
moderating role, insisting upon loyalty 
to the constituted government and no 
resistance beyond legal resistance. In 
this policy, both Laurier and Bourassa 
concurred, for they were faithful, even 
devout, sons of the Church. 

These are examples of a class society 
functioning within a moral code to 
preserve not only individual liberties 
but also the whole society. One class 
acted as a check on the other. Both on 
occasion have fallen short of the reli- 
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gious idealism which led to the estab- 
lishment of the colony. But in the stress 
of a crisis, they eventually found re- 
union on a basis which has progressive- 
ly rejected war or violence as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 

The whole French-Canadian people 
quickly rejected communism, for the 
Russians had openly set up the godless 
state. Hence the attempts, some wise, 
some unwise, to protect French Can- 
ada from it. The padlock law, much 
criticized but only sporadically en- 
forced, was an effort to solve a problem 
which has not yet been solved by the 
outside world except by similar meth- 
ods or by war. 

The Québecois have been especially 
interested in the Scandinavian coopera- 
tives and in the corporatism of Italy. 
From this have come some 20 different 
varieties of corporatism as well as a 
medley of other movements variously 
labeled. But it must be remembered 
that French Canadians enjoy only a 
relative political freedom; they have 
no power to initiate or to carry into 
effect the sweeping changes involved 
in corporatism. Their position is neces- 
sarily a negative one, and it is in this 
aspect that their intentions become 
most evident. They reject im toto the 
corporatism attempted in the U. S.: the 
NRA, for instance, when the people 
were subjected to the rules and regula- 
tions drawn up by the employers alone. 
They reject emphatically the kind of 
corporatism that results in the appoint- 
ment of a James Walker, or any other 
purely political figure, as the czar of an 
industry. The grandiose ideas of the 


AFL and the CIO they look upon as | 
a manifestation of class warfare which 
can lead only to disaster. Their one 
positive contribution has been the for- 
mation of Catholic unions which aim 
generally to bind the employers and 
the workers of an industry into a whole 
to be governed essentially by a moral 
code: Christianity. In disputes between 
the two, the umpire is the trained and 
trusted clergy, itself subject to the code. 

Lord Durham and André Siegfried, 
ubiquitous twins in any discussion of 
Canada, the one an English imperial- 
ist and the other a modern Frenchman, 
believed that English Canadians would 
revolt or secede before they saw them- 
selves outvoted by French Canadians. 
(It is estimated that the year 1971 will 
see French Canadians outnumbering 
their English countrymen.) Of late, 
this judgment has been receiving re- 
newed attention from English-Cana- 
dian publicists, who are discussing pos- 
sible union with the U.S., usually in 
connection with the present interna- 
tional crisis. 

French Canadians know how preva- 
lent this sentiment is throughout Eng- 
lish Canada, and it tells them without 
equivocation what they have already 
learned through experience. It means 
that, were English Canadians in the 
political and economic position in 
which French Canadians now are and 
have been for more than 150 years, 
they would repudiate all their fine 
words about an ideal Canadian state 
based on religious, economic, and po- 
litical equality. And it describes more 
eloquently than anything else the ac- 
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tual condition of Canada today. It not 
only constitutes a challenge to French 
Canadianism; it makes a travesty of 
democracy itself, and puts at naught 
the effort of generations of both Eng- 
lish and French to solve this problem 
that must be solved if civilization is 
to survive: the problem of different 
peoples living side by side without one 
dominating the others. 

Today, the French Canadian is the 
counterpart of the Frenchman of feu- 
dal France, that is, of the France that 
existed before Louis XIV destroyed the 
remnants of feudalism there, and be- 
fore France became a mercantile state 
on the English model. The alienation 
of French Canada from France dates 
from the last quarter of the 17th cen- 
tury, not from the so-called abandon- 
ment of 1763, nor from the French 
Revolution, which merely increased 
the rift between the two, But at the 
beginning of the 19th century, Rémy 
de Gourmont—fin de siécle esthete and 
master of the French language—coun- 
seled the French to look to French 
Canadians for the best method of pro- 
tecting their language from Angli- 
cisms, and called attention to the crea- 
tive vitality the language had retained 
in Canada. This and other similar fac- 
tors helped to bring about a rediscovery 
of French Canada by France, and in- 
terest in Quebec’s development has 
steadily increased, And in this twilight 
of the modern French state, it seems 
not at all unlikely that more and more 
Frenchmen will again cooperate with 
French Canadians on the basis of their 
original relationship. 


The French Canadian sees little dif. 
ference between Americans and Eng- 
lish Canadians, always excepting the 
“Loyalists” of Ontario, whose aim in 
life seems to be to relegate the French 
Canadian to political servitude. But 
French Canadians have met this last 
group successfully, though not without 
the help of innumerable English Cana- 
dians and of the crown itself. It is true, 
however, that French Canadians will 
resist Americanization. And here be- 
gins a paradox. For by Americanism 
the French Canadian means not only 
“liberalism” and “international trade 
unions,” as has been advertised, but 
materialism, big business, standardiza- 
tion, Hollywood movies, radio trash, 
and the degradation of democracy as 
well, These are the things that strike 
at the very root of his life. And these 
are things that have struck terror into 
more than one American heart. 

French Canadians, looking on the 
American scene, could agree with 
Henry Adams when he wrote: “As I 
look back on our 60 years of conscious 
life, I have to search for a word of 
warm satisfaction. Again and again 
we pinned our hopes on some figure, 
but it always got drowned in the mud. 
The ‘Lives’ of our contemporaries now 
fill our bookshelves, and not one of 
them offers a thought. Since the Civil 
War I think we have produced not one 
figure that will be remembered a life- 
time.” But with Adams’ despair, with 
his abdication, which has been para- 
phrased, “This is a businessman's 
world; let the businessman run it,” 
French Canadians will not agree. 











Self-Appointed Wer linad 


How’s your neighbor’s business? 


G. B. Stern in her delightful auto- 
biography, Another Part of the For- 
est, tells of phoning an old English 
lady who was vastly concerned over 
the coming of the war. When the au- 
thor said that war had finally begun, 
the old lady exclaimed, “Well, dear, do 
you know, I feel better. I simply said 
to myself, “Well it’s out of my hands 
now.” 

Would that this attitude were taken 
by some of our Americans who still 
feel that the entire conduct of the war 
is in their nervous hands. I don’t mean, 
of course, alert-minded people who are 
intimately and rightly concerned with 
what goes on along the domestic front 
and who really have something to con- 
tribute to our democratic ends, I mean 
the people who bite their collective 
fingernails over each hourly broadcast, 
who buy each new map as it comes 
off the press, who go about announc- 
ing in sepulchral tones that we are los- 
ing the war because that German- 
named family next door hasn’t thrown 
its Franklin stove into the scrap heap. 

We could dismiss these pests as 
harmless busybodies, did they not ob- 
trude themselves so obnoxiously in our 
public and private lives. Every time we 
turn on the radio, it seems that one of 
them is demanding that we do this and 
that, if we would save our young men 
from total destruction. Our mail is 
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cluttered with their peremptory com- 
mands to throw our false teeth into the 
scrap heap or give up wearing garters 
for the duration if we would not be 


set down as secret agents of the mika- .. 


do. They get the neighbors so lathered 
up that we are regarded with dark 
suspicion because we do not go-regu- 
larly to an office every day but stay 
home and typewrite, presumably let- 
ters to Adolf telling him the position 
of the Empire State building. 

If by ill chance one of these self- 
appointed war-hops comes to visit you, 
watch your step, my friends. By adroit 
and seemingly innocent questioning he 
or she will get around to what you 
personally are doing to win the war. 
Better refuse to answer, on advice of 
counsel, Whatever you say will be used 
against you. I had an experience with 
one the other night. 

She led up to what I was doing to 
win the war, and I broke down and 
said that I couldn’t think of anything 
I was doing beyond the usual things 
that a badly bent civilian, an ex-service- 
man in the last war, now on the worse 
side of 50 years, was doing. I said that 
I was writing a book on coal and coal- 
miners. “But,” she said with icy polite- 
ness, “what has coal to do with win- 
ning the war?” 

I could see that she was making a 
mental note of my name, address, and 


*Tenney Bldg., Madison, Wis. Oct. 26, 1942. 
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obviously nonessential occupation for 
future reference to Paul McNutt. 

If I had not been taught in my early 
youth not to hit visiting ladies in the 
nose, I would have done so then and 
there. But I was my chivalrous self and 
simply told her to run up a stick. She 
left in a high dudgeon. 


us 


Now my nights are troubled with 
dreams of man-power officials come to 
drag me off to the salt mines. If you 
don’t hear from me any more you can 
envision me frozen in my chains to 
some such essential war job as sorting 
scrap or driving an ambulance for a 
woman’s escort. 


Cheers in Church 


The Catholic Digest for November quotes this pithy paragraph, 
“As conspicuous as a cheer in church,” in its “Flights of Fancy” 
department. But there was nothing fanciful about the experience 
when it once happened to me. I can testify personally that applause 
in church is always a mistake, and I don’t recommend it. 

It happened in a little church cramped between high walls near 
Times Square—I have always tried to forget the place. For three days 
I had been attending a Catholic Press convention, applauding good 
and bad speeches through force of habit. On this particular Sunday 
morning, fellowing a fatiguing meeting of the night before, I slipped 
into the church, as drowsy as a fireside cat. 

During the coughing that billowed immediately in the wake 
of the sermon, I came to life with a start—and began clapping. Ac- 
tually, I couldn’t have caused greater consternation if I had tacked 
a wad of heretical theses to the church door. 

My first reaction after the semiconscious faux pas was to look un- 
concerned and try to ride this thing out, but worshipers kept staring 
at me as if I bore watching. Anything might happen from a man 
who clapped for a sermon. My second impulse was to go around indi- 
vidually to each person and explain that it was all a mistake, that it 
wouldn’t happen again and please go back to your praying. But I 
decided to call it off. Frankly, you can’t quell that kind of commo- 


tion by just rattling your beads. 


Then, overcome by the need of fresh air, I snaked out the nearest 
door and asked the first passerby where the closest Catholic church 
was. Told that I was standing in front of one, I waited until the 
feliow turned the corner and then ashamed, abashed, and with noth- 
ing to live for, I made off west toward the Hudson river. 

From the column “Fore and Aft” by Joseph J. Quinn 
in the Southwest Courier (13 Nov. ’42). 




















Skin deep in dollars 


The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 constitutes the first legisla- 
tive attempt to specifically control cos- 
metics. This new act replaces the old 
Food and Drugs Act of 1906, which 
did not specifically deal with cosmetic 
preparations, 

The new act, according to the Food 
and Drug Administration, “brings all 
cosmetics except toilet soap under con- 
trol; outlaws cosmetics which may be 
injurious to users, except poisonous 
coal-tar hair dyes which bear warning 
labels; prohibits false or misleading la- 
beling; proscribes the use of containers 
for food, drugs, and cosmetics which 
may render the contents injurious to 
health; prohibits traffic in food, drugs, 
and cosmetics which have been pre- 
pared or handled under insanitary con- 
ditions that may contaminate them 
with filth or that may render them in- 
jurious to health; forbids the use of 
uncertified coal-tar colors in foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics, other than hair 
dyes; proscribes slack filling of con- 
tainers for food, drugs, and cosmetics, 
and prohibits the use of deceptive con- 
tainers; authorizes factory inspection 
of all establishments producing food, 
drugs, devices, and cosmetics for inter- 
state shipment.” 

The Federal Trade Commission es- 
timated in 1933 that the cosmetic in- 
dustry did a business of approximately 


Cosmetics 


By PAUL C. BARTON, M.D. 
Condensed from Life and Health* 


$247 million in 1929. The New York 
Journal of Commerce for June 28, 
1937, quoted Poor’s Stock Reports as 
stating that preliminary figures for 
1936 showed the value of domestic per- 
fumes, cosmetics, and other toilet prep- 
arations as about $119,500,000, with 
manufacturing costs of about $54 mil- 
lion. This left a balance of about $65,- 
500,000, or 56% of the value of the 
products, Of the $148 million spent on 
magazine advertising in 1938, approx- 
imately $18 million constituted adver- 
tising of toilet goods and cosmetics. 
This figure, of course, represents only 
a portion of the advertising and promo- 
tion costs of these products. 

These costs are distributed to the 
buyer, and may partly explain the dif- 
ference in cost of ingredients and con- 
tainer and the selling price of a list of 
cosmetics which were analyzed by the 
Maine Bureau of Health in 1935. Items 
which sold for from 60c to $1 contain- 
ed ingredients which cost about 5c 
and were in a container which cost 
about 5c; and that one item selling for 
$3 contained ingredients costing 23c 
and was in a container costing l6c. In 
some cases the cost of the container was 
greater than the cost of the ingredients. 
The fact remains, however, that there 
are vast numbers of women in Ameri- 
ca who like a well-known brand of 
cosmetics enough to pay for the exten- 


*Takoma Park, Washington, D.C. November, 1939. 
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sive and expensive advertising which 
makes it well known. 

Most of the cosmetic preparations 
marketed by responsible and reputable 
firms are unobjectionable because they 
are, for the most part, free from harm- 
ful ingredients—although some are 
advertised falsely and to that extent are 
deceptive, if not harmful. 

There has been a great fad for “skin 
foods” or “flesh foods” which sup- 
posedly build up or rebuild the skin, 
and, more particularly, for certain 
foods for building the skin and flesh of 
certain parts of the body. While there 
are a few ingredients known to science 
which have the ability to change the 
contour of the human figure in minor 
degrees, such preparations, for the 
most part, should be used only when 
there is a definite need, and then only 
under the direction of a physician. 
Fortunately, these ingredients are not 
employed to any great extent in cos- 
metics that are sold to the general pub- 
lic. Aside from these few items, there 
is no evidence to support the claim of 
any product as having the property of 
changing the contour of the human 
face or figure, and there are no true 
“skin foods” or “flesh foods.” 

In recent years there have been a 
number of cosmetic preparations on 
the market which have been advocated 
for their vitamin content, and while it 
is possible to absorb certain vitamins 
through the skin, the effects of those 
vitamins on the human skin itself are 
not well established, and their system- 
ic effect can be disregarded for all 
practical purposes: first, because of the 
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small quantity which is absorbed, and, 
secondly, because there is no evidence 
that there is any general need for that 
particular vitamin beyond the amount 
contained in the diet. Where there ac- 
tually is such a dietary deficiency, it 
should be supplied in definite dosages 
by mouth or by injection. 

It is true that most of the cosmetic 
preparations used for the face are ordi- 
narily considered harmless. However, 
there is very little difference between, 
and very little need for, the various 
types of cream which are sold by most 
cosmetic manufacturers, The only one 
who gains from labels such as “day 
cream” and “night cream” applied to 
essentially similar preparations, is the 
manufacturer who sells two jars of his 
preparation instead of one. 

There are, or at least have been in 
the past, many harmful preparations 
advertised for their cosmetic effect on 
the face. Included among them have 
been the so-called freckle removers or 
face bleaches. Many of these have de- 
pended, for their action, on the pres- 
ence of caustic poisons which must be 
used most cautiously and always with 
the potential danger of producing, at 
least in some individuals, burns on the 
face. Some have b en advertised as 
harmless, in spite of these facts. 

Preparations for the hair consist ¢s- 
sentially of hair tonics, hair dyes, and 
shampoos of various orders. Most of 
the hair tonics are relatively harmless, 
although some have been known to 
cause severe skin irritations, Some skin 
specialists have expressed the opinion 
thatthe drying effect of the alcohol may 
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be a contributing cause of baldness. 

Pure vegetable dyes, such as henna 
and indigo, are harmless, but many of 
the commercially exploited hair dyes 
are potentially harmful because of the 
ingredients they contain. Many that 
have been on the market in recent 
years fall into the aniline group, the 
lead-acetate-sulphur group, or the py- 
rogallol group. Some of these prepara- 
tions have been advertised to the pub- 
lic with the claim that they would re- 
store the natural color of the hair— 
this in spite of the fact that there is 
net the slightest bit of scientific evi- 
dence that there is any preparation 
known to anyone that will restore the 
natural color of the hair in ordinary 
cases of graying. Such preparations are 
obviously hair dyes. 

The principal danger in the use of 
any coal-tar hair dye is best exempli- 
fied by one of the provisions of the new 
law referred to above, which declares 
a cosmetic adulterated if it contains 
ingredients potentially injurious, ex- 
cept when the conditions of use are 
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prescribed in the labeling or under cus- 
tomary conditions of use. Coal-tar dyes 
are exempt, however, under the stipu- 
lation that the label caution the pur- 
chaser that the dye may cause skin 
irritations in certain individuals who 
should first have a patch test made, and 
carry the warning not to use the dye on 
eyelashes or eyebrows, lest it cause 
blindness. 

The principal difficulty in connec- 
tion with the use of the lead-salt type 
of dye is that the absorption of lead 
through any open abrasions or irritated 
skin may eventually be sufficient along 
with other exposures to lead to produce 
lead poisoning. The silver-salt hair dyes 
are potentially dangerous because if a 
sufficient quantity of silver is absorbed 
by the skin, patches of discolored areas 
may appear. These patches are referred 
to as argyria, and are deposits of silver 
in the skin which are very difficult and 
sometimes impossible to remove satis- 
factorily. The pyrogallol type of hair 
dye is similar in nature to the anilines, 
since they are both coal-tar derivatives. 


Religion Marches On 


When mobilization began, the government, as usual, undertook 
to provide spiritual ministry for the men, Many veteran clergymen 
doubted whether religion would catch on. 

But the men in uniform, in one of the most amazing developments 
in our religious history, appear to have made up their minds to wind 
up our era of glib scepticism, once and for all, and return, en masse, 


to religion. 


For the year that ended June 30, 1941, soldier attendance at army 
religious services totaled near 12 million. The indicated figure for 1942 


is much larger. 


Stanley High in the American Magazine (Nov. °42). 
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Evolution of War Machines 


By JAMES RYAN and RAYMOND SCHROERING 


Condensed from the Grail* 


It is morning in Asia in the year 500 
B. c, The Persians are on the march, 
100,000 fighting men against the Thra- 
cians. In their van moves a brigade of 
elephants. 

The ground trembles beneath the 
tramping of 100 of these moving tow- 
ers. Fastened by clever wrappings to 
their trunks are monstrous scythes of 
the finest steel, razor sharp. Their 
bodies are clothed in a mail of Indian 
steel. Upon their backs are low walled 
towers where a dozen bowmen crouch 
ready to pour down arrows upon the 
enemy. 

To the left ride 50 mounted men, in 
specially built saddles that carry on 
perches the fighting “airplanes” of the 
day. These airplanes are falcons. Long 
months of arduous labor have been 
spent training these birds to fly in the 
faces of the enemy and tear out their 
eyes or bewilder them while the 
horsemen use their spears and swords. 

At the right of the elephants moves 
a platoon of foot soldiers holding in 
leash enormous dogs. They are armor- 
ed in steel mail about the neck, chest, 
and shoulders, while a plate of thin but 
strong steel protects the head and body. 
These dogs are sometimes used in the 
main battle, but usually are held in re- 
serve till the day has turned in favor 
of the Persians and the enemy breaks 
up in flight. Then the dogs dash in 


Always bigger and better 


pursuit, tearing down man after man, 
completing the havoc, and reducing 
the number of soldiers who might re- 
form to give battle. 

Thus we had 25 centuries ago in the 
formation of a Persian army almost 
every idea of warfare as seen today. 
The elephants were the first tanks, and 
in their time as deadly; the fierce fal- 
cons, knowing no fear, played the role 
of dive bombers. 

The bas-reliefs still extant in Rome, 
carved at the order of the Emperor 
Trajan, show that Roman soldiers 
wore helmets of iron, with leather 
chin straps. The armor was of very 
flexible iron bands; the apron of metal 
was covered with leather. Caesar’s sol- 
diers were not braver than the Gauls, 
but their discipline was better, their 
weapons superior. They were better 
fed, and more adept at building forti- 
fications, trenches, and machines for 
attack, They were kept constantly fit. 
In wood shelters scattered about the 
winter quarters they fenced for three 
hours each day with swords cased in 
leather but double the weight of those 
used in war, At the end of a 20-mile 
march, these men took up pickaxes 
and spades and built a camp surround- 
ed by a 12-foot stockade and a ditch 
12 feet deep by 12 feet wide. 

Yet in spite of all this severe army 
training, the ironical fact remains that 


*St. Meinrad, Ind. November, 1942. 
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the leader of such perfect legions, this 
great Caesar who ranks above the 
noted military figures of all time, him- 
self lacked military training. He set 
out to conquer Gaul with only four le- 
gions, that is, probably 30,000 foot sol- 
diers and 2,000 cavalry. At that time 
the Gauls must have numbered be- 
tween 7 and 8 million, Caesar was 
forced to triple his army, but his suc- 
cess proves his genius. 

Caesar’s artillery consisted of ma- 
chines called onagers. An onager was 
a stout wooden framework, working 
like a sling and operated by two men. 
It catapulted stones the size of a man’s 
head quite effectively up to 200 yards. 
These engines were carried on poles 
by six or eight men, and could be 
moved swiftly and easily. They were 
the light field artillery of their day. 

Another piece of “long-range” ar- 
tillery was the dallista, the machine 
gun of ancient times. Made of wood, 
it had a long arm upon which was 
mounted a crossbow. While the ma- 
chine swung on a pivot, the bow shot 
heavy spears 1,000 feet. The required 
tension of the bowstring was achieved 
with a windlass and cog arrangement. 
Digging at the site of the battle of Ale- 
sia, archeologists found a few shafts 
shot by the ballista; due to the ex- 
tremely hard wood of which they were 
made, they had withstood decay for 
centuries. Carefully rounded stone 
balls used by the onager were also gath- 
ered. Until cannon were perfected in 
the 13th century, men did not make 
much progress over the Romans’ “long- 
range” guns. 


There exists today an almost com- 
plete series of all cannon forged, at 
least in France. Beginning in the reign 
of Henry IV of France (1589-1610), 
the government arsenal, whenever 
forging a cannon, turned out a toy- 
sized duplicate, which was stored in 
the Bastille. Some of these were saved 
when the Bastille was destroyed. To- 
day in a vast room specially allotted to 
toy models is shown the evolution of 
cannon from the year 1400 until now, 
and all things pertaining to them. But 
most of them are duplicated by actual 
big guns gathered from all parts of 
France and the world at large by vari- 
ous triumphant French armies, and by 
purchase. In 200 different types of 
cannon one realizes the infinite pains, 
ingenuity, and labor men have devoted 
to producing weapons. For ten years 
General Mariaux worked upon the 
completion of what at last became the 
most complete collection of its kind in 
the world. 

The imposing entrance to the In- 
valides in Paris is lined with guns rang- 
ing over the centuries. The oldest gun 
in the world, made of bronze in 1404, 
is there. Of equal interest is the Bom- 
barde, cast in 1480 for the siege of 
Jerusalem. It weighs three tons, and 
can hurl three stone balls of two-and-a- 
half-foot diameter a quarter of a mile. 
French artillery experts tried the gun 
out some years ago and it still worked. 

Sealed upright against one of the 
walls are five small iron guns, about 
the size of modern machine guns, 
made late in the 14th century. They 
were loaded from the breech and fired 
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by aid of a wedge and a hammer. Be- 
ing the only remaining ones of their 
kind in existence they are of great 
value. Though known to gunnery ex- 
perts, none could be found for a long 
time. Then came the first world war. 
Soldiers digging a trench near Verdun 
struck something hard some six feet 
below the surface, and these priceless 
relics of one of the first wars in which 
cannon were used were brought to 
light. 

From 1647 to 1715 cannon found- 
ing attained a great artistic perfection. 
The breeches and handles were made 
to represent various animals, The ris- 
ing sun and the fleur-de-lis were em- 
bossed the whole length of the barrels. 
From early days on through the cen- 
turies cannon were given names, and 
also bore slogans. For instance, an Al- 
gerian cannon of 1587 bears as part of 
a lengthy slogan, the significant phrase, 
“God protects power.” 


The finest cannon in the collection 
was called the Snake. It was cast in § 
Wiirttemberg in the 16th century. A 
snake in a remarkably lifelike design 
is coiled around the barrel, with its 
head reposing on the top near the 
mouth. 

Little did all these ancient cannon 
makers dream that one day the proud- 
est of their productions would be as | 
popguns are to the present long-range | 
guns, such as the howitzers. Here the | 
greatest guns of all times, from the re- 
constructed onagers of Caesar and the 
Gauls, to the antimachine guns of to- 
day, stand in awesome array. A wonder 
grows if there will be future wars, out | 
of which will spring even more atro- 
cious weapons of destruction, or if the 
Big Berthas, howitzers, and other such 
destructive toys of mankind will con- 
tinue in their path of terror, or if these | 
monsters are to be the last of their 
race, seen only in museums. 


Pawnshops with a Soul 


To Mexico’s unique pawnshops, which are owned by the state 
and really serve as banks, people go to borrow money in any amount 
from 5 pesos up, bringing goods as security. If not reclaimed at the end 
of six months, the collateral is auctioned and any surplus obtained is 
returned to the original owner. Last Mother’s day, the president decreed 
that all sewing machines held in the pawnshops should be returned to 
their original owners without benefit of payments still due on them. 


The Pan American (July-Sept. ’41). 





We Are Strong in Spirit 


By CHAPLAIN WILLIAM R. ARNOLD, C.C, 


Chief of Chaplains reports 


Condensed from the Country Gentleman* 


In the American army the chaplain 
is the exponent of religion and morals, 
@ appointed by his church and commis- 
sioned by the government to promote 
those influences which build character 
Hand strengthen faith in God. The 
Corps of Chaplains is a definite branch 
of the army, composed of men with a 
competent theological education and 
@ a pastoral background of active experi- 
ence, The individual chaplain must 
meet army physical and other require- 
ments, and be approved by the ec- 
clesiastical body of which he is a mem- 
ber. Upon entering the service he is 
commissioned and schooled in the mul- 
tiple duties of army life. 

Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Mar- 
® shall has put very clearly the objectives 
of the Corps of Chaplains. In a radio 
® address he said, “A subject of out- 
® standing importance and one to which 
we have given extensive consideration 
is the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the young soldier. Our Corps of Chap- 
lains, with one chaplain for each 1,200 
men, is well organized and will be ade- 
quately equipped to provide religious 
services and training for all denomina- 
| tions similar to those found in the av- 
erage city parish. There should be no 
fear that any young man will suffer 
spiritual loss during the period of his 
military service; on the contrary, we 


hope that the young soldier will return 
to his home with a keener understand- 
ing of the sacred ideals for which our 
churches stand.” 

Today the army has several thou- 
sand chaplains whose organization and 
sphere of service are much more clearly 
defined than has ever before been the 
case. As General Marshall has said, 
there is one chaplain for each 1,200 
men. To the minister or member of a 
small civilian parish this may not ap- 
pear to be a very large, even an ade- 
quate, number. But it must be remem- 
bered that the army chaplain lives with 
his men seven days a week and shares 
with them the struggles and the bless- 
ings of that life in camp and field and 
battle. So productive of understanding 
is this association that I may say very 
frankly that I have felt closer to 1,000 
soldiers to whom I have ministered 
daily than to 100 young men in a civil- 
ian parish, many of whom I saw but 
once a week. I thoroughly believe that 
all chaplains have this experience, 
Hundreds of them write to me, de- 
scribing the sense of fulfillment that 
the chaplain’s life brings. 

Just as the number of chaplains is 
now on a considerably better ratio than 
prevailed during the first World War, 
the field of their service today is better 
bounded. During the first World War 


*By special permission. Copyright, 1942, by the Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
October, 1942. 
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a chaplain not only had a larger flock, 
but often shouldered camp duties that 
come under the responsibility of other 
military branches. Very often these du- 
ties made him a poorer chaplain, but 
since he was at that time a completely 
independent officer, there was no one 
to remind him that his first and most 
important duty was that of chaplain. 

Since the Corps of Chaplains was 
established in 1920, army regulations 
have officially stated the extent of the 
chaplain’s duty. It is simply and solely 
to provide for the moral and spiritual 
needs of the soldiers under his care, 
and to report on the conduct of his 
missions to his superior officers as 
would soldiers in any other branch. 

The Corps of Chaplains is admirably 
equipped to discharge this obligation. 
More than 800 permanent army chap- 
els have been built and 100 more are to 
be provided. It happened that on the 
day that our 604th chapel had been 
completed, news from abroad reported 
that the Germans had up to then de- 
stroyed or closed 600 churches in Po- 
land. We build where they destroy. 

The present army chapel is a stand- 
ardized house of worship, dignified 
and simple. It contains an altar which 
rolls on invisible wheels into and out 
of the wall. Instantly it may be con- 
verted to fit the ritual of the congrega- 
tion, whether Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish. Thus it helps to symbolize the 
cooperative character of the corps. 

Of the 250 religious denominations 
in this country, 40 are represented in 
the corps. Of course, every effort is 
made by all chaplains to provide for 
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their men the ministrations of the 3 
soldier’s chosen faith, and frequently 


the army chaplain arranges for men § ; 


whose religion is not represented 
among available chaplains to attend 
civilian churches or to be visited by | 
civilian ministers. 

Greatly as the generous total of new 
army chapels, of which there were 
none during the first World War, 
serves the soldier, the formal services 
by no means constitute the major part 
of the chaplain’s duty. In his daily 
life the chaplain is the spiritual confi | 
dant and adviser of the men who seek 
him out. At a fixed army post he de. 
votes many hours a day to consultation 
with his men. He visits them regularly 
when misfortune takes them to the 
hospital or guardhouse. 

At times the chaplain may be called 
away from the post in behalf of one of 
his men who is in trouble beyond the 
limits of camp. Civilian authorities | 
recognize in the chaplain a just arbiter, 
and the erring soldier knows that in 
the midst of perplexities the chaplain 
always stands as the forgiving friend, 
counselor, and, if need be, caretaker | 
and guarantor. 

A great deal of the chaplain’s atten- | 
tion is occupied with mail. He assists | 
his men with difficult letters. He is | 
glad to be of service to parents inquit- | 
ing about the welfare of their sons | 
When a soldier is sick, it is the chaplain 
who writes his letters home. And right 
here, let me urge the fathers and moth- 
ers of sons in service to join in the bond | 
between the soldier and his chaplain. 
Write to your son’s chaplain and tell 
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Shim about your boy, Simply address 
the letter to “The Chaplain” and post 
7 it to the same address you use for your 
son’s mail. 

Within the training camp, the Corps 
of Chaplains can guarantee the preser- 
} vation and strengthening of the sol- 
dier’s character. Beyond the bounds of 
the camp, however, the soldier is on 
his own. And here there is a vast and 
profitable field for service by the civil 
church-service organizations. They can 
help the soldier, his chaplain and the 


- | country itself by seeing to it that the 


towns and cities adjacent to army 
camps keep their recreational facilities 
as clean as they are within the camp. 
We earnestly appeal to them and to all 
civilian authorities to take up this task. 

The soldier’s destiny is to go to bat- 
tle for his country, perhaps to be 
wounded, perhaps to die. With him 
goes his chaplain. Although the chap- 
® lain is, under the terms of the Geneva 
Convention, a noncombatant, he shares 
the life and fortunes of his men. 

It is on the battle front that the spir- 
itual strength of both soldier and his 
chaplain is tested and revealed. There 
are no chapels on a battle line. The 
chaplain must contain within himself 
} all the spiritual power that in peaceful 


is } surroundings is supplemented by the 
» § house of God and its furnishings. On 


the battle line the chaplain must often 
conduct his services from a foxhole, 
and his congregation may number 
only one man. He may serve a small 
group about a gun emplacement. He 
may provide brief communing with 
the Highest Commander for a few 
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pilots where the sole hymn is the 
roar of planes. Often enough the chap- 
lain ministers under enemy fire to one 
of his men lying wounded in the open. 

In Bataan Peninsula there were 29 
American chaplains and a group of 
Filipino chaplains. Reports of their 
services are necessarily fragmentary 
and incomplete; but this much we do 
know: six of them, Chaplains John 
Duffy, Ralph Brown, Mathias Zerfas, 
Joseph Lafleur, John Curran and 
Richard Carberry, received decorations 
for courage and devotion under fire. 

The chaplains on Bataan traveled 
long miles through jungle trails to 
reach battle positions and visit iso- 
lated men, justifying once again their 
chaplains’ school education* as experts 
in map reading. They carried and re- 
layed thousands of messages to rela- 
tives and friends of soldiers. They reg- 
istered and marked hundreds of graves, 
administered last rites and received 
keepsakes to be sent home to the par- 
ents and loved ones of the dying. Sev- 
eral were wounded in the course of 
their duties, and all are now, presum- 
ably, prisoners, 

Modern war has not in the smallest 
degree changed the basic contribution 
of the Corps of Chaplains to the 
strength of the army. The spiritual 
arm of the service is ready and strong. 
It stands eager to sustain and cherish 
the soldier in the just cause for which 
we fight. It stands ready to defend him 
from the degradation of war’s brutal- 
ity and to return him to his home 
spiritually strengthened. 

*See Army-Chaplain Training, p. 13. 





New World’s First Saint 


By D.H. MOSELEY 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


In 1568, less than a century after 
the coming of Columbus, and only 53 
years after Pizarro’s conquest of Peru, 
the little girl who would be canonized 
as America’s first saint was born in 
Lima, the city of the kings. Her par- 
ents had her baptized Isabella, but her 
Indian nursemaid, entranced by the 
baby’s delicate complexion, caused her 
to be called Rose. When the child was 
old enough to receive the sacrament of 
Confirmation, the archbishop of Lima, 
that St. Toribio who also confirmed 
Blessed Martin of Porres, spontaneous- 
ly named her Rose. She is known to- 
day as St. Rose of Lima, patroness of 
all America. 

I confess that I had a childhood prej- 
udice against St. Rose. I found it hard 
to understand why anyone should ob- 
ject to being beautiful. I was shocked 
by the accounts of her life of penance. 
Now, I find a measure of comfort in 
the tradition that the young girl was 
trying to atone in her own small per- 
son for the conquerors’ cruelty to the 
Indians. 

Rose was a true mystic: literal, lov- 
ing and iron-willed. It would be inter- 
esting to know what inspired this 
child. The influences on religious life 
in Lima were largely Spanish, and in 
the previous century there had been 
a marked renaissance of mysticism in 
Spain. St. Teresa, whose brother Don 


Not without thorns | 


Lorenzo de Cepeda was one of the | 


early adventurers in Peru, died about 
four years before Rose’s birth; gentle 


St. Francis Borgia sent Jesuits to Peru; | 


memory of the great mystics St. Peter 


of Alcantara and St. John of the Cross | 


was still fresh, and their influence had 


been felt by the Spanish clergy. St. Tor- | 


ibio and St. Francis Solanus were ac- 
tually at work in South America, so 
there was no need to seek further for 
models of patient courage; they found 
no journey too difficult, no language 


too hard to master when there were | 


missions to visit and groups to convert, 


Since Rose’s parents were in modet- | 


ate circumstances, she decided that al- 
though her vocation was contempla- 


tive her place was at home helping her | 


family. She built herself a little ora- 
tory at the far end of the garden and 
to this she would retire for prayer. 


The more we read about one of her | 


small brothers, the more convinced we 
are that a retreat of some kind was nec- 


essary. He and Rose were playmates, | 


and he probably suspected her desire 
for perfection, One day he flung a mud 


pie that splashed her shining auburn | 


hair and pink-and-white skin. Her 


blue eyes flashed in indignation. He | 
reveled in her temper, and taunted her } 
with being vain. Vanity was abhorrent | 


to her, so she grasped the shears and 


lopped off her long hair. That was the 
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first of many antibeauty treatments— 
but it merely served to enhance her 
loveliness. A neighbor placed a crown 
of yellow roses on the child’s short 
curls, and this was so becoming that 
her mother formed the habit of deck- 
ing her with a garland of roses, It is 
said that Rose contrived to arrange the 
prickly thorns next to her brow; al- 
ready the idea of penance had taken 
possession. 

Her brother plays a part in a legend 
of her childhood. He watched her as 
she tossed roses into the air and saw 
them fall to the ground in the shape of 
a cross. Again and again, she delight- 
edly tossed the blossoms; again and 
again they formed a cross. That was 
easy, the boy boasted. He could play 
that game. He filled his hands with 
blossoms and flung them high; they 
fell pell-mell. 

Lima, which lies between towering 
mountains and the Pacific at a point 
where it is chilled by the Humboldt 
current, has a climate very friendly to 
flowers if they are well watered and 
cultivated. Heliotrope, roses, jasmine, 
honeysuckle and magnolias abound, 
and one can imagine how they re- 
sponded to the loving care of a saint. 
Wealthy patrons bought Rose’s blos- 
soms and helped her to swell the fam- 
ily earnings. The sanctuary of Santa 
Rosa de los Padres, built on the site 
of her home, has a garden rich in mem- 
ories of her. Stories are told of how she 
and a bird would answer each other in 
song, of how even the mosquitoes 
would not sting her as she worked. 

As we read her story, and find it so 


full of flowers, we hark back to ac- 
counts of other youthful saints, and we 
wonder if men have unconsciously as- 
sociated pain with God-given beauty, 
natural and spiritual, or if they have 
tried to conceal with blossoms suffer- 
ings from which their minds recoil. 
We remember Cecilia crowned with 
roses before her martyrdom; Dorothy 
presented with a basket of roses and 
apples with which to confound her per- 
secutor; and Elizabeth of Hungary 
wondrously favored by having the 
bread she was carrying to the poor, 
changed into roses on the approach of 
her angry husband. Who can forget 
the white violets that covered the board 
on which lovely Fina of San Gimig- 
nano lay; or the cherry trees that 
bloomed many times a year in answer 
to the prayer of Marguerite? Little St. 
Bernadette Soubirous, kneeling one 
bleak February day before the grotto 
of Lourdes, saw a yellow rose beneath 
our Lady’s feet. And the love of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux for the field flowers 
of France, the daisies and buttercups, 
the wild poppies and vetch, is alluded 
to only less often than the shower of 
roses that she promised to send. 

But saints’ biographers are a hardy 
lot, and seldom shirk from depicting 
woe. Rose’s rigorous fasts, the metal 
chain that she wore next to her tender 
skin, the spiked circlet hidden beneath 
a crown of blossoms are duly described 
by those who have written about her. 
If you wish to read of her penances, 
you will find them enumerated in mid- 
17th-century biographies. Among the 
care books in the New York Public 
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Library are faded copies of these lives, 
To our modern way of thinking, 
Rose’s disciplines were so foreign that 
we are inclined to condemn them; but 
we must remember that she was not 
without guidance. It is true that, aided 
and abetted by an Indian slave girl who 
was devoted to her, she devised re- 
markable penances. But she was obedi- 
ent to her confessor when warned 
against carrying matters too far. 

Rose did not die at home, however, 
but in the house of a friend situated 
where the Monastery of Santa Rosa 
was later built. The people of Lima 
paid her that spontaneous tribute 
which so often marks the passing of a 


saint. They surged to her bier, anxious § 
to look for the last time on the face of 
one who had lived among them for 
most of her 31 years. 

Immediately the Peruvians began to | 
discuss Rose’s holiness. Accounts of her | 
life reached Rome. As early as 1664 
Hansen’s Latin biography of her was 
published there, and it was followed | 
by others in Italian, German and 
Spanish. Bertolini called his The Peru- 
vian Rose. Her story captivated hearts 
much as that of Thérése of Lisieux did 
many years later. The world wanted | 
to see her canonized. This was done by 
Pope Clement X in 1671, 54 years 
after her death. 


y 


He Had Something 


The next time you hear the Notre Dame Victory March, try to 
imagine it being played on the organ of a Protestant church. That is 
where it had its initial presentation. Here is how it happened: Father 
Michael Shea, then organist of St. Patrick’s cathedral in New York 
City, had just composed the march. While vacationing in Holyoke, his 
home town, Father Shea met Willtam Hammond, one of his former 
music teachers, and told him about the composition. Professor Ham- 
mond invited Father Shea to play it for him on the organ of the Sec- 
ond Congregational church. As the strident chords of the march began 
to thunder through the church, a group of deacons walked in. They 
were not a little shocked to see a man wearing a Roman collar ener- 
getically thumping away on the keys of their organ. One deacon had 
a remark to make when the recital was finished. “Brother,” he said, 
“you've got something there.” It is now conceded that “Brother” had. 


The Holyoke, Mass., Transcript-Telegram cited by the 
Notre Dame Religious Bulletin (16 Oct. ’42). 





Basis of a World Order 


Address by the titular bishop of Temnos 
and president of the Catholic Workers’ Cen- 
ter in Buenos Aires, Argentina, delivered in 
Chicago, Ill., at a dinner given by Archbishop 
Samuel A. Stritch of Chicago, in honor of the 
Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies, 
Sept. 2, 1942. 


Liberty is God’s highest gift to man, 
after that of life itself. Even as the ob- 
ligation which rests upon all to respect 
life is sacred, so is the obligation to re- 
spect liberty equally sacred. Man has 
the same right to one as to the other, 
because both have been given him by 
the same God. Fortunately, there are 
still many of us in the world for whom 
it is less important to give up life than 
to lose liberty, since without liberty, life 
is not worth the living. 

No doctrine defends liberty more 
unyieldingly than Catholic teaching. 
It teaches us that without liberty there 
can be no sanctity. There is no sanctity 
without virtue, no virtue without mer- 
it, no merit without responsibility, and 
no responsibility without liberty. 

The first principle, therefore, is lib- 
erty: liberty of individuals, and then 
liberty of nations. 

The second principle is that of jus- 
tice. The recent world had almost come 
to a reign of injustice. An individual- 
ism without feeling or compassion, 
which had thrown off every restraint, 
divine or human, in order to satisfy its 
insatiable ambition, was multiplying 


By BISHOP MIGUEL pte ANDREA’ 


Condensed from Catholic Action® 


with impunity its victims among men, 
social classes, and nations. The peoples 
of the world are very tolerant and pa- 
tient with the political mistakes and 
the moral aberrations of those who rule 
them; but when multiplied injustices 
create for them economic insufficiency, 
and they begin to feel themselves 
crushed under the burden of their 
misery, they hasten the hour of rebel- 
lion, uprising, and revolution. 

We must guard against political and 
social injustices, and above all against 
those which are economic. 

In the sinister glare of the present 
conflagration, I believe that I have the 
right to ask this question which is full 
of the gravest implications. Among 
what peoples have those governments 
of violence arisen, against which the 
systems of liberty now defend them- 
selves? Among those peoples who, 
after the war of 1914, remained disil- 
lusioned, oppressed, and despoiled. 

A short time ago, from this nation 
in which I now speak, there arose a 
great voice which declared to the 
world that the ideal of the present 
struggle is the “satisfaction of needs.” 
Good! This means that the resources 
of nations should be so distributed that 
the necessities of each could be satis- 
fied without having to resort to exter- 
nal aggression. It should also mean 
that the resources of families within 
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nations must be so distributed that the 
necessities of each home can be taken 
care of without having to appeal to in- 
ternal aggressions. Far more important 
than the “living space” of nations in 
the world is the “living space” of fam- 
ilies within nations. 

Justice demands a more equitable 
distribution ef goods among all the 
families of the world, through the as- 
surance of a just wage for labor. And 
that will come, if not first by evolution, 
then by revolution. The world up to 
now has not cared to listen to the ad- 
monition of the Holy Spirit: “Treas- 
ures of wickedness shall profit noth- 
ing; but justice shall deliver from 
death.” We have the duty of doing 
everything possible so that justice will 
be established in the world by peaceful 
evolution. Undoubtedly this will de- 
mand renunciations, but the hour of 
making them is already at hand. In 
order to bear up under them, and to 
rise above them, we have charity at our 
command: the charity of Christ. 

The third principle is that of de- 
mocracy.I admit that democracy in not 
a few nations has lost its prestige. But 
is that sufficient reason for the aboli- 
tion of the democratic form of govern- 
ment? When a man is sick, the indi- 
cated procedure is not to kill, but to 
cure him. This sickness of the de- 
mocracies is a false philosophy of life. 
It is, in theological terms, the pride of 
life. From this it is evident that in or- 
der to rehabilitate itself, democracy 
must become more austere; or, to 
speak in equivalent terms, it must be- 
come Christian. 


December 


Democracy is in need of being per- 
fected; there is no one who doubts this, 
But one does not perfect a thing by 
substituting something else for it. In 
this hour so critical for the world, there 
are many who have allowed themselves 
to be seduced by the false concept of a 
government of force, attributing to 
force a virtue which neither logic nor 
experience permits us to accept. It is 
necessary to make a distinction be- 
tween government of force and gov- 
ernment which has force. Government 
of force is that in which force makes 
use of government for the enslavement 
of rights and liberties. Government 
which has force, on the other hand, 
is that in which the government makes 
use of force for the effective exercise 
and defense of the same rights and 
liberties. 

We are the enemies of every system 
of government of force, and defenders 
of the system of government which has 
force. It is not enough that an indi- 
vidual or a nation merely possess rights 
and have liberty. There is also need for 
a force which will make them respect- 
ed. Today, more than ever before, the 
celebrated formula of Pascal should be 
engraved in the consciences of men and 
in the souls of nations: “Justice with- 
out force is impotence; force without 
justice is tyranny.” Justice must be 
wedded with force, so that that which 
is just may be strong, and that which 
is strong may be just. 

The establishment of peace in the 
postwar world demands that the na 
tions determine to contribute some 
thing of their own sovereignty, that 
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there may arise a supranational society, 
) armed with necessary powers to make 
it, in the nucleus of the universal com- 
munity, the supreme court of last ap- 
peal in international disputes. 

The treaty of 1919 was an imperfect 
effort. It is not just to blame only its 
authors for that original imperfection. 
Public opinion in the various nations 
was not prepared to make the renuncia- 
tions demanded for the creation of a 
perfect supranational society. Today 
things have changed, If that were not 
the case, they should have to be 
changed. The experience of the past is 
overwhelming. The tottering of the 
world is frightening. We do not yet 
realize its apocalyptic character. The 
vandal-like destruction of the labori- 
ous constructive process of the centur- 
ies and the blood of millions of inno- 
cent victims cry out from the earth. 

The history of tomorrow will never 
pardon the men of today for their 
failure to understand or to measure up 
to that which must be done. Every- 
thing boils down to conciliating two 
apparently contradictory tendencies: 
internationalism and nationalism. We 
must make up our minds to cut off the 
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vicious extremes of both. We must 
have the courage to condemn indi- 
vidualism among nations, especially 
among those that are strong. 

The love which each one of us has 
for himself must never be indulged to 
the detriment of that which is due the 
family; to the detriment of that which 
is due his country; nor that which he 
has for his country, to the detriment of 
that which is due to humanity. 

To our own consolation and that of 
the world, I believe that we can sense 
the advent of this humanitarian and 
Christian reality in the following 
words written by the President of the 
U.S. last December, acknowledging 
the pledge of loyal assistance given him 
by the Catholic bishops of the U. S.: 
“We shall win this war, and in victory 
we shall seek not vengeance, but the 
establishment of an international order 
in which the spirit of Christ shall rule 
in the hearts of men and of nations.” 

This puts us in a position to hope for 
a peace which will be not specifically 
German or Roman or Saxon or Ameri- 
can, but essentially Christian, for only 
thus will it be human in the fullest 
sense of the word! 
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Quiz Answers 
(See p. 42) 


1, Joyce Kilmer. 2. Louis Braille, 3. Louis Pasteur. 4. Knute Rockne. 5. Rev. 
Julius A. Nieuwland, C.S.C. 6. Kateri (Catherine) Tekakwitha. 7. Brother 
Joseph Dutton, 8, Fray Junfpero Serra. 9. Dorothy Day. 10. Antonio Stradivari. 
11. Louis Hennepin. 12. Michelangelo Buonarroti. 13. Pope Pius XI. 14. Matt 
Talbot. 15. Bishop John F. O'Hara, C.S.C. 





Diminished Christianity 


By JOHN J. HUGO 
Condensed from a booklet* 


The mark of diminished Christian- 
ity is this: those who live by it take as 
their aim the absolute minimum of 
Christian morality. They are sincere in 
their desire to be Christian; they are 
careful to regulate their conduct by 
Christian standards; but not less care- 
ful to choose the minimum standards, 
Religion has its place and God His 
rights: they are scrupulous about ac- 
knowledging these, but equally scru- 
pulous in seeing that God does not 
invade their private interests, which 
are governed by the desire to get the 
most out of life. One who goes be- 
yond this minimum, demanding that 
the whole of life be regulated in refer- 
ence to God, is regarded as an extrem- 
ist. Such extremists, if dead, are called 
saints; if alive, lunatics. 

The nature of the minimum ideal is 
clearly shown in the rule of conduct 
that goes with it. This rule can be 
expressed either positively or nega- 
tively; in its positive form it runs: 
“Stay in the state of grace; as long as 
you do this, you will be saved.” Of 
course it is true that those who die in 
the state of grace will be saved; but it 
is also true that the state of grace is, 
not an end, but a beginning; not a 
maximum, but a minimum; not the 
most that God will accept from us, but 
the very least. Grace is given to the 


Hard lines for 10 o’clock Catholics 


soul that it may grow in holiness. The 
process of growth, which may be com. 
pared to that which goes on in all 
living things, begins with Baptism. It 
ends when the Christian has become | 
fully matured, a saint. 
In its negative form the rule of di- | 
minished Christianity becomes: “Since 
mortal sin alone causes grace to leave 
the soul, it is necessary only that you 
avoid mortal sin; avoid mortal sin and 
you will be saved.” No one could ques 
tion the truth of this proposition; only 
it is an inadequate statement of the | 
truth. It causes men to aim at the ab- 
solute minimum of Christian morality; 
it is, again, a minimized statement of 
Christian teaching. Moreover, like all 
partial truths, it is misleading. 
When we console ourselves for our | 
lack of fervor by the thought that we 
at least are not in the state of mortal | 
sin, we are like a man grievously sick, | 
who, instead of sending for a doctor, | 
consoles himself with the reflection § 
that at least he is not dead. No doubt | 
he*is not dead; but he is not alive e: | 
ther, in the sense that he can take a | 
vigorous part in the affairs of living 
men. Meanwhile, if he does not take | 
care of himself, he soon will be dead} 
in the proper sense of the word. Now 
the man who can say of himself that) 
he is not in the state of mortal sin, but 7 


*In the Vineyard: Essays on Catholic Action. 1942. Catholic Worker Press, 115 Mott St., 
New York City. 5e. 
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can say no more, is in a similar way. 

The minimum rule would not raise 
one any higher than the level of the 
good pagan, the righteous natural man. 
This good pagan, as described by the 
great philosophers, is one who lives ac- 
cording to reason, who practices the 
natural virtues, shuns vice, and ob- 
serves the natural law. In a word, he 
practices virtue and avoids sin. Such 
is the maximum of the good pagan. It 
makes no difference that there are few, 
if any, pagans who realize the ideal; 
the point is that it is a natural ideal, 
entirely within the range of reason. 
Therefore, the Christian who seeks 
only to avoid grave sin has adopted a 
norm of conduct that, of itself, is no 
better than that of paganism. A natural 
life, taken even at its best, is certainly 


a diminished Christianity; and only 
when it is joined to grace can it be 
called Christian at all. It is the absolute 
maximum of the -good pagan, but the 
absolute minimum of the Christian. 

The ideal of the good natural life 


is difficult — rather, impossible — of 
achievement in practice by those who 
live merely in accordance with their 
natural inclinations. The threefold 
concupiscence spoken of by St. John 
has given these inclinations a marked 
turn towards evil; so that those who 
live according to the desires of fallen 
nature will surely sin. Those who live 
according to the flesh shall die, St. Paul 
writes without qualification and in a 
tone of complete finality. This means 
that the minimum rule set up by the 
diminished Christianity, although the- 
oretically sufficient, will fail in prac- 


tice to raise men even to the minimum. 

Now let us look at the other kind of 
Christianity. You will look in vain for 
so much as one place in the Scriptures 
where our Lord preached the mini- 
mum. He always demanded the maxi- 
mum: “Be ye perfect as your heaven- 
ly Father is perfect.” 

This is totalitarian Christianity; it 
is marked by the pursuit of holiness, 
divine holiness. All men are called 
to it; the whole plan of God for men 
can be summarized by saying that 
God wills all men to have it. “This is 
the will of God, your sanctification.” 

Totalitarian Christianity likewise 
has its characteristic rule. It is this: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart.” (Ex toto corde 
tuo: the name “totalitarian” is alto- 
gether precise.) The tepid Christian, 
satisfied with the minimum, follows 
the rule of sin: Avoid sin, love the 
world. The totalitarian Christian fol- 
lows the rule of love; he seeks to give 
God a total love. 

The rule of love begins where the 
rule of sin leaves off. Those who live 
by the latter achieve at best absolutely 
the lowest degree of righteousness ac- 
ceptable to God. On the other hand, 
those who live by the rule of love start 
at this point; their least is to love God 
above every creature, then they tra- 
verse countless gradations of love, 
seeking, in the end, to cleave to God 
with all their hearts. The peak of the 
pagan’s achievement is the beginning 
of Christian effort. The absolute max- 
imum of the natural man is the abso- 
lute minimum of the true Christian, 





The War on Polish Books 


By ADAM ORDEGA 


Condensed from the Polish Review* 


Before Me lies a List of Books Ban- 
ned by the Germans from Librarivs 
and Reading Rooms in Poland.t Its 49 
pages contain the index of more than 
1,500 authors and their works. To 
some of the names is attached a note 
“all the works,” and some of the writ- 
ers in the list wrote a great number of 
works: for instance, Kraszewski, the 
popular novelist of the 19th century, 
stands for 33 banned novels; the 20th- 
century author, Zeromski, for 24, The 
1,500 entries represent the incredible 
figure of 4,000 or 5,000 works, victims 
of this sudden and wholesale confisca- 
tion. 

The list of banned books makes one 
shudder. It should be published in ex- 
tenso to prove to all free nations, by 
the eloquence of facts, to what degree 
of barbarism “the nation of poets and 
thinkers” has fallen. It is a testament 
of nazi savagery, compared to which 
the destruction of libraries at the time 
of the religious wars of the 16th and 
17th centuries was child’s play. 

By destroying the books they seek 
to crush the nation’s consciousness. 
Every link with Poland’s historic past, 
with her 1,000-year-old civilization, 
must be rooted out of the consciousness 
of the younger generation. The aim of 
this attack is to erase all memories of 
Polish life. History and literature that 
+See Catholic Digest, Jan. ’42, p. 60. 


Culture’s vulture 


tell of armed resistance and economic | 


struggle, geography, and all Polish po- 
litical thought must be annihilated, 


The Germans are determined to eradi- | 


cate every trace of Polish culture, 


achieved by the efforts of generations, | 


Polish historians may be proud that 
the fury of German hatred is mainly 
directed against them. Not one single 
Polish historian is missing from the 
list of forbidden authors! Side by side 


with eminent historians of the last cen- | 


tury, such as Kubala and Szajnocha, 
historians like Skalkowski, Konope- 
zynski, and many others appear. Even 


when Polish historians disagree, as | 


Szujski and Bobrzynski of the Cracow 
History School did with Askenazy and 
Korzon, all are. indiscriminately de- 
stroyed. The historical novel has fared 
even worse, and popular authors are 
as rigidly suppressed as academic writ- 
ers. 

All cultural development of the Po- 
lish nation has been proscribed. 
Brueckner’s History of Polish Civiliza- 
tion has disappeared, although the au- 
thor was a professor at the University 
of Berlin, and with it other well- 
known cultural histories, works by 
Lozinski on old Polish life, Bystron’s 
penetrating studies, essays on modern 
tendencies in Polish life. Works show- 
ing the main trends of Polish history 
have been most carefully suppressed, 
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so thoroughly, indeed, that even a 
small pamphlet by Heydel, Thoughts 
on Culture, is on this German index. 

To weaken the resistance of the Po- 
lish people, all bocks even remotely re- 
calling the struggles against the par- 
titioning powers, or that might suggest 
opposition to the occupying power, 
have been banned, For the Germans 
fear even to think of how Poland re- 
sisted Russification. With German log- 
ic, all Polish pedagogical works are 
included, as in all of Poland no Polish 
school exists. The mere inclusion of the 
name Poland in the title of the book 
sufficed for suppression. Virtually noth- 
ing from Polish poetry, old or new, 
or from fiction, particularly historical 
fiction, remains. Every one of the best- 
known and well-loved historical au- 
thors has been banned, without regard 
to the literary value of their work or 
the period described. Likewise, the 
whole world of Polish poetry, from the 
renaissance through the great roman- 
ticists to the later writers in the 19th 
century, is “Verboten.” Modern pro- 
duction has been thoroughly pruned, 
and prose writers have fared no better. 

The history of literature itself has 
not been spared. Anthologies and all 
works on the development of Polish 
literature have been destroyed. 

A special story might be written on 
the efforts made by the nazis to sup- 
press books for children and literature 
for young people. All the storytellers 
beloved of our-childhood have been 
confiscated. 

As with history and literature, every- 
thing connected with geography and 


topography has been plucked out. 
Travel magazines and those devoted to 
country life have been banned together 
with all Polish geographies. 

The Gestapo, however, has sur- 
passed itself in its anxiety to root out 
everything connected with the achieve- 
ments of Poland during the 20 years of 
her independence from 1918-39, Every- 
thing connected with the economic life 
of modern Poland infuriates the nazis. 
This is true also of political thought, 
regardless of its tendency. There is a 
certain piquancy in the fact that all 
books on Russia, pro or con, have been 
banned also. Likewise, all sets of the 
popular Small Statistical Yearbook, all 
information about the new port of 
Gdynia or about Upper Silesia have 
been suppressed. 

Even the sea has not escaped the 
nazi censorship. Translations of Jo- 
seph Conrad have been confiscated, 
all scientific works, all naval literature, 
even all sailing stories. Everything con- 
nected with Poland’s struggle for in- 
dependence or with military history is 
of course taboo. Every Polish book on 
aeronautics has been suppressed, in- 
cluding the enthusiastic books Meiss- 
ner wrote to make Polish youth air- 
minded. Back of this there may be 
recognition of what Polish pilots have 
done in this war. 

Hitler has determined to blot Po- 
land from the mind of man and to do 
it he is destroying Polish books on a 
scale unknown in the history of Euro- 
pean civilization. Together with the 
nation, Polish thought, as recorded in 
literature, faces extermination. 





Howto Win an Argument 


By LEO SULLIVAN 


Condensed from the Rosary* 


The truly religious approach to re- 
ligion is by way of faith and devotion; 
and understanding, and certainly ap- 
preciation, of the things of the spirit 
are best promoted where men are 
found to be spiritual-minded. He is 
nearest to the truth who already stands 
to listen, not he who comes up only 
to question. But if the apologist fails 
to move men by arguments which rest 
on faith and devotion, he is not thereby 
without argument at all. For if he can- 
not effectively employ a logic which 
is centered on the next world, he can 
use a common sense which is centered 
on this, As there is the wisdom of the 
saints, there is also the wisdom of this 
world—and it may be used against the 
world itself. 

I learned this early, when, at 23, I 
found myself teaching in a university 
and suddenly facing the problem of 
answering objections which were new 
to me except as I had been made ac- 
quainted with them briefly and theo- 
retically by my professors in a Catholic 
college. The university in which I 
taught was Catholic; but it was attend- 
ed by Catholics, Protestants, and Jews; 
indeed, my first notable experience of 
the kind was with a young Catholic 
who seemed alarmingly near to losing 
the faith. 

In the light of this and other similar 
experiences, a very consoling truth 


Debate over the back fence | 


stands out impressively: that the battle 
against belief is often a desire for it; 
that he who wages the fiercest battle 
is the one who wants the most lasting 
peace. And another truth stands out 
just as impressively: that, while our 
religion is reasonable, it is not purely 
a matter of reason; founded on nature, 
it is, in itself, supernatural; that good 
sense only prepares the ground for | 
faith, intelligence, for virtue. 

The student in question was not in 
my class long before I was able to sense | 
his attitude. It was revealed gradually 
by his questions which were innocent 
enough in themselves, but which were 
accompanied in time with a tone which 
quite clearly said, “You may be so 
naive as to believe in faith and a spir- | 
itual life; but J’ve been entirely disil- 
lusioned.” And one day, finally, to the 
embarrassed surprise of everyone in 
the classroom, he flatly and belligerent- 
ly denied any faith in God or man. 

His denial of any faith was his un- 
doing, as I had the good fortune to 
realize in a swift instant. Instead of 
marshaling arguments for religious 
faith, I said, with an effort to keep the 
exultation out of my voice, “You've 
given me an idea, Mr. M. I’m going to 
use the other students’ philosophy of 
human relations in dealing with them 
and your philosophy in dealing with 
you. During the final examination I'll 
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take a chair beside you and see that 
you put nothing over on me—for by 
your own reasoning I should judge 
that you'd have no respect for me if 
I had any faith in you.” 

Now I never presumed to believe 
that he was more than silenced by this 
counterattack. A man is not convinced 
merely because he is persuaded, and 
sometimes he is only persuaded to keep 
quiet. The point is that I had scouted 
his plays; I had driven him into a de- 
fense of his own philosophy. And the 
practical wisdom which I learned on 
that occasion was to serve me when 
experiences grew in number and com- 
plication, 

It was only a short time later that 
I found myself involved in a dinner- 
table conversation in which a promi- 
nent teacher advanced what was, at 
first blush, an overwhelming argument 
against the missionary activities of the 
Church. “You'll have to agree,” he 
said, “that according to the teaching 
of the Catholic Church herself there’s 
no sin where there’s ignorance.” (And 
certainly I should have to agree— 
where, of course, the ignorance is not 
blameworthy.) “Suppose, then, that 
a Catholic missionary goes into a pa- 
gan country where, according to the 
native religion, it is all right for a man 
to have more than one wife. The mis- 
sionary converts him to Christianity 
and tells him that he must have only 
one wife, Isn’t that putting hardship 
on him, something that’s against all his 
traditions and his personal habits? 
And wouldn’t he have been in good 
faith if he had been left alone in the 
first place? Would you say that de- 


stroying a man’s peace is good re- 
ligion?” 

I had just put down a scholarly 
work, written by a priest who had 
spent 20 years among pagans; and, in 
reading what he had written, I was 
enlightened most of all by his account 
of the greater severity of pagan cus- 
toms; that Christianity brings relief, 
and not necessarily heavier exactions. 
But, impressive as the citing of this 
authority might be, I knew that it was 
not a direct answer to his argument. 

Now I might have used the argu- 
ment from faith and devotion. I might 
have called his attention to the com- 
mand of Christ, to “preach the Gospel 
to all nations.” But, though this would 
be the convincing and persuasive argu- 
ment to men who are quickly respon- 
sive to the spiritual, I cherished no 
hope that it would be compelling here. 
There was a more arresting, if less 
sublime, argument, one which was 
suggested to me by my knowledge of 
the man himself, his profession and 
his enthusiasms. 

“Suppose, Mr. N.,” I answered, 
“that a young man comes to you to 
study piano. He takes his first lesson, 
and arranges to study. But before his 
next lesson he telephones you that he 
has decided not to study, that he has 
concluded from the first lesson, and 
your method, that the study of piano 
would entail too much work and sac- 
rifice. Would you say to him, ‘You're 
right. It’s a lot of work and maybe it’s 
not worth all the grief’? I dare say you 
would not. You’d get yourself into a 
lather of language trying to make him 
understand the delights of your art, 
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and that he would one day be glad that 
he had made the effort and the sacri- 
fice. But isn’t Christ as important, and 
as delightful, as Beethoven or Cho- 
pin?” 

I lunched often in a restaurant in 
the neighborhood of our university. 
The restaurant was owned and man- 
aged by a non-Catholic. He asked, 
“Would you mind if I said something 
about your rule of meatless days? I 
could never see anything religious 
about it. Can it matter to a spiritual 
God whether or not one eats a certain 
thing? It seems to me that religion is 
a matter of clean diving, not just fol- 
lowing certain ceremonies. In my busi- 
ness here I give quality for what people 
pay. I live according to the Golden 
Rule. I think that’s the essence of re- 
ligion!” 

There was more of this run-of-the- 
mill theology of those who can see 
nothing in what one critic called “insti- 
tutionalized religion.” I might have 
talked of the mission of the Church, 
her divine institution, her right, in vir- 
tue of her divinely ordained authority, 
to lay down a particular discipline as 
well as teach a particular theology. But 
to bring up at once, and with telling 
force, such arguments as these, presup- 
poses a predisposition in favor of the 
Church, or at least in favor of some 
kind of formal ecclesiastical religion. 
They have compelling force only when 
the unbeliever is first startled out of his 
easy complacency. 

“Are you married?” I asked. 

“en” 

“Do you ever bring flowers to your 
wife?” 


December 


“Certainly. That’s one way of telling 
her that I love her.” 

“Then you are a very foolish and 
wasteful man,” I answered. “It isn't 
required by the marriage contract, 
And, incidentally, while we're on the 
subject of love, I may not know my 
Catholic theology any too well, but | 
believe the Friday abstinence is the 
Church’s way of having me express my | 
love for the God of whom you chose 
to make mention. I believe with the 
Church, in an incarnate God. I believe 
that the Flesh of that God was cruci- | 
fied for my salvation. The Church be- 
lieves it salutary for me to celebrate 
that death each Friday. It keeps me 
mindful that I was “bought at a great 
price,” as the Scriptures say. It reminds | 
me that religion is love, as well as logic. 
But also, incidentally,the Church could 
change that rule tomorrow if she saw 
fit.” 

In the first years of my teaching I 
taught also in the university’s evening 
school. Many of my students were my 
senior in years, many of them seasoned 
business people. And many of them 
were my close friends, 

One of them arranged a Saturday- | 
night dinner party at her home, to 
which she invited a dozen guests from | 
among the other students. It was a 
memorable dinner. They who had re- 
spectfully listened to me in the class 
room, when I held forth on English | 
literature, now imparted to me much | 
interesting and valuable information | 
about the world of affairs. We were © 
still seated at the table, engaged in such 
conversation, at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when our hostess—who was 2 | 
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good Catholic—remarked that it would 
be a good idea to attend a 3 o'clock 
Mass “and get it over with.” 

Now that addition is not as disedify- 
ing as it appears. Some of us would 
have to traverse great distances to get 
home; and it would (she reasoned) 
have been better for us to attend Mass 
at once, while we were still very much 
awake and capable of recollection, than 
to get up after only a few hours of 
sleep. The remark was unfortunate, 
however. For one of the guests, a non- 
Catholic, said to me, “You know I’m 
not a Catholic. But I am a Christian. 
I hope you won’t mind my saying this 
—but what B. just said seems to me to 
be so Roman Catholic. You Catholics 
go to Mass because you have to, wheth- 
er you feel like it or not. It seems to 
me that isn’t the way to worship God. 
I go to church when I really want to. 
I feel it!” 

“In other words,” I answered, “you 
go to church to please yourself, not 
God. Catholics do go to Mass out of 
obligation. But, by the way, how many 
times in the last five years have you 
gone to church because you ‘felt like 
it’?” 

“I’m afraid,” he said, with an em- 
barrassed smile, but with commend- 
able honesty, “that I haven’t been there 
in five years.” 

“That,” I answered, “is the reason 
why the Church makes attendance at 
Mass an obligation. She’s like a good 
doctor. She insists that we take the pre- 
scription because of the potency of the 
prescription itself. You know, you 
don’t take medicine because you like 
it. You take it because it helps you of 
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itself, even in spite of yourself. That's 
the Mass.” 

And this reference to the Mass 
strikes at the very heart of a strange 
misunderstanding about the nature of 
Catholic worship. The laity are alarm- 
ingly unacquainted with the essential 
distinction between Catholic and non- 
Catholic worship. Protestant worship 
is, at its best, dependent upon good 
intention. Catholic worship is first of 
all, especially in the Mass, a great po- 
tency of itself, to which we should 
bring mind and heart. 

A common criticism against the 
Sunday obligation is seemingly direct- 
ed only against “bad” Catholics, but 
is, in reality, directed against the 
Church’s conception of divine worship 
itself. Complaint is registered against 
those “who think they can do anything 
they like during the week, just so they 
go to Mass on Sunday.” For some 
months I had occasion to talk often 
with one of these critics. He knew 
of my employment at a Catholic uni- 
versity and without any provocation 
on my part invariably sailed into a de- 
nunciation of “hypocritical” Catholics 
he knew who committed every kind 
of moral indiscretion during the week, 
but who never missed Mass on Sunday. 

“What kind of religion is that?” he 
asked. 

“Not the most exemplary,” I replied. 
“But perhaps they haven’t completely 
lost their reason—or their faith—and 
believe that, because they commit one 
sin on Saturday, they ought not, there- 
fore, to commit another on Sunday by 
staying away from Mass, And perhaps 
they exhibit more seriousness and hon. 
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esty within themselves than you or I 
can possibly know. Perhaps they are 
unknowingly following the recom- 
mendation of the great French Domin- 
ican of the last century, Lacordaire, 
who recommended to everyone with a 
“besetting sin”—which includes most 
of us, I dare say—that he do what good 
he can in the hope that, by that effort 
and remembrance of virtue, he may 
one day give the last decisive blow to 
the sin that plagues him. These hypo- 
critical Catholics, as you call them, are 
not dead yet. Let us cherish the hope 
that devotion to the Mass they attend 
on Sunday will work the change you 
would like to see in them during the 
week.” 

I contented myself with one further 
observation. “The first time you met 
me,’ I said, “you told me that you 
had once been a churchgoer yourself, 
but that you had seen so much bad 
Christianity you would have no more 
of religion. Why, then, aren’t you at 
peace with yourself? Why not let God 
in His wisdom and justice take care 
of bad Christians? Do you give up 
your job every time you come across a 
bad workman in the same office? Or 
do you first make up your mind about 
the importance of the job and your 
place in it—and spare your nerves?” 

I have said that one consoling truth 
stands out impressively about the criti- 
cisms of our holy faith, or of all reli- 
gion: the truth that man is by nature 


religious, and that he cannot stifle the 
desire for it or remove the need of it. 
God ordained it so from the beginning. 
Weak, selfish or embittered, men may 
fight religion, as religion. But they will 
still retain the instinct for it; and we 
will find them making a religion of 
something else. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that, in an attempt to help them 
to return to the conscious, devout and 
direct worship of God, we should re- 
move the first obstacle by making them 
realize that their very opposition to 
God is an unwilling recognition of 
Him. What is the difference between 
the man who worships God with zeal 
and the man who fights Him with 
zeal? It is a misdirection of zeal. 

All things are from God, even the 
intellectual energy with which some 
men oppose Him. He who instituted 
grace is He who also gave intelligence. 
And it is a great charity to redirect 
the intelligence of men. The layman 
who has had the good fortune to learn 
this truth of philosophy, who has had 
the advantage of a thorough training 
in the Catholic faith, and who has, by 
experience, learned the ways of men’s 
thoughts and desires, can remove one 
of the first obstacles to the sublime 
work of the priest. He may prepare 
the ground on which the Word of 
God shall fall. He may use the wisdom 
of the world to show the world that 
it but desires, unknowingly, the wis- 
dom—and the way—of the saints. 


Falsehood is never so false as when it is very nearly true. 


From St. Thomas Aquinas by G. K. Chesterton. 
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Bread and Prayer 


Canadian example in Jamaica 


To go to heaven we have to pray. 
But, argued some of the Catholics in 
Jamaica, it is normally pretty difficult 
to have a prayer on your lips if you 
have nothing on your stomach, Hence 
the problem: to put some prayer bal- 
last on that stomach. Their study of 
the papal encyclicals convinced these 
young fellows that their reasoning was 
sound, and that the only way to get 
material security was by helping them- 
selves: the cooperative way. 

Reasoning thus (and praying over 
it, too, in the weekly dialogue Mass 
here in Kingston) the inevitable hap- 
pened to these fellows—a cooperative 
study club, Their immediate objective: 
mastery of the cooperative credit-union 
idea. Their equipment? Practically 
nothing, except good will and an in- 
tense desire to translate cooperative 
worship into cooperative work. No 
credit union in existence in Jamaica. 
No precedent locally. No local credit- 
union law. No literature, not even a 
pamphlet. Lots of opposition. Plenty of 
local prophets who were prodigal in 
their predictions of failure. What hap- 
pened? Every Tuesday night from 
January, 1941, until February, 1942, 
those 14 splendid young Jamaicans 
and myself met and talked and argued. 
We started with the social encyclicals 
and the cooperative literature radiat- 
ing from St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
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sity, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Today, in the middle of 1942, the 
approved membership is about 30 and 
the share capital in the Sodality Cred- 
it Union is about $725 (at normal ex- 
change rates). This capital, of course, is 
loaned to members at a low rate of 
interest. In other words, they have their 
own bank and run it themselves. 

Weekly meetings of the study club 
will push on from cooperative credit to 
cooperative purchasing, cooperative 
insurance, cooperative marketing, co- 
operative medicine, and so on. 

A year ago we formed a study group 
in another local Catholic parish, which 
is now ready to be legalized as a full- 
fledged credit union. One of our group 
is a teacher in a Kingston school. Un- 
der his leadership the Kingston teach- 
ers are on the verge of legalization as 
a co-op credit union. For a year and 
a half we have run a weekly co-op class 
in a Jamaican normal school under 
Franciscan auspices. Another sodality 
boy has organized the alumni of our 
Jamaican Boys Town, Alpha, as it is 
called. 

Youthful representatives of the So- 
dality Credit Union have waxed elo- 
quent all over the island on co-op cred- 
it, marketing, buying, and in general 
on the imperative necessity of bringing 
the people to help themselves. They 
have appeared before government 
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overseers and peasants and settlers on 
land homesteads; before village and 
“bush” groups alike. Some of these 
courses were given in response to the 
invitation of the Jamaican govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most strenuous and the 
most promising job this small group 
of Catholic Actionists has put across 
has been the organization of a cooper- 
ative group of local fishermen, Thir- 
teen months of group study are begin- 
ning to fructify. This job has been 
really tough, almost of heroic propor- 
tions. 

No American can appreciate the ob- 
stacles involving the unification of the 
fishermen. Heat, glaring sun, poverty, 
apathy, suspicion among the fishermen 
themselves. For instance, a spokesman 
for the fishermen once asked me blunt- 
ly what rakeoff I, the priest, was get- 
ting from the venture. Along with that 
the philosophy of the eternal mafiana 
has made the work at times almost 
discouraging. But three young co-op 
enthusiasts in our sodality, whose ages 
range from 19 to 25, have plowed 
through and at last have the fishermen 
under way. 

These tireless young workers are 


equipped only with the traditional 
Jamaican secondary school education, 
the equivalent of an American high- 
school course. But they are Jamaicans, 
and hence they can adjust the coopera- 
tive idea to fit the prejudices and atti- 
tude and capacities of their own people 
far more accurately than I, an Ameri- 
can priest, can. Most of all they have 
caught the co-op vision. They know it 
will go in Jamaica. Studying the litur- 
gy, the mystical Body, and the social 
encyclicals for nearly two years has 
given them a motivation and impetus 
which no technique, exclusively eco- 
nomic, could ever provide. They feel 
their weekly dialogue Mass needs 
proof in their own milieu, particular- 
ly for their own poor and underpriv- 
ileged. They feel they are building men 
and women, not merely economic or- 
ganizations. Put something substantial 
in the stomach and, other things being 
equal, the prayer on the lips will fol- 
low. 

What of the future on this tiny is- 
land in the Caribbean? Perhaps in ten 
years I will go out on the old limb with 
a statement, but the emphasis at pres- 
ent is definitely on the formation of lo- 
cal Jamaican leaders, 


A Scotchman, very niggardly, usually contributed a penny to 
the collection. One time he made a mistake and, before he noticed 
it, threw in a larger coin. When he tried to retrieve the coin, the 
basket holder refused to Jet him repossess it. “Weel,” said the unwill- 
ing contributor, “I'll get credit for it in heaven.” 

“Ye will not,” said the collector. “Ye will get credit for a penny, 


and no more.” 


The St. Vincent Oblate (Sept.-Oct. °42). 





The Ph.D.’s call it rehabilitation 


Coney Island has been described 
as the safety valve of the world’s most 
highly charged metropolis, Its amuse- 
ment parks, freak shows, bathing 
beaches, waxworks, rides, and girly 
shows are within 5c reach of millions 
of the city’s dwellers. The large con- 
tingent of criminals, speculators, 
crooks, perverts, and harlots, in the 
vast army of pleasure seekers who visit 
the island during the summer vacation 
has its effect on the native population. 
Loose talk and singing, so-called danc- 
ing, the curious contest of men and 
women to see who can wear less cloth- 
ing on the beach, the emotions aroused 
by the side shows, the dishonest tac- 
tics used by many concessionaires on a 
gullible public—all are factors contrib- 
uting toward the production of a large 
number of delinquents, of whom Tony 
was one, 

It was in March, 1939, when I first 
met 16-year-old Tony who had been 
referred to me by his probation officer, 
He had just served a one-year sentence 
in the Protectory for stealing an auto- 
mobile. A member of a large family 
with bad home conditions, he had been 
deprived of the things boys of his own 
age craved: decent clothing, sufficient 
food, spending money, and parental 
affection. He had become sullen, dis- 
gusted, sour. Sadistic treatment in the 
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penal institution had made matters 
worse. He had developed a distinct ha- 
tred for the Church, Every priest was 
suspected of being a stool pigeon for 
the police. You may be sure this first 
interview was not very successful. 

Several weeks later arrangements 
were made to take the boys of the par- 
ish band to the circus and I planned to 
take Tony. Accustomed to being nag- 
ged, he wondered what charge I would 
have against him. He was dumbfound- 
ed when I said, “Tony, I want you to 
do me a favor.” 

“A favor? What is it, Father?” 

“I want you to be my guest at the 
circus tomorrow night.” 

“All right, Father,” was the sponta- 
neous and cheerful response; then after 
a moment's hesitation, he added, 
“Thanks Father, but I can’t do it.” 

“Why not? Only a moment ago, you 
said you would.” 

“Gee, Father, I got a date for to- 
morrow night,” he stumbled, 

“You know that’s not true, Tony. 
Come on, what is it? I have already 
bought the tickets.” 

“Gee, Father, don’t ask me to go; 
ask somebody who deserves it.” 

“I’m asking you and nobody else. 
There is something on your mind, 
Tony, you’re not telling me. Out with 
it. What is it?” 


*Delivered at the 28th National Conference of Catholic Charities, Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 27-30, 1942. 
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“Well, Father, when I left the Pro- 
tectory, I cursed every Brother, Sister, 
and priest in the Catholic Church. I 
didn’t know you then; but you were 
included. Don’t ask me to take some- 
thing from a guy I cursed.” 

“Can’t you take it back? I’m sure 
you didn’t mean it.” 

“Can I, Father? All right, then I’ll 

go.” 
And Tony, for the first time in his 
life, went to the circus, and enjoyed 
every moment of it. It was the turning 
point in his career. He had been treated 
kindly; he had been given a break. 
From then on the priest was no longer 
the stool pigeon, he was his pal. 

As his pal, I was now taken into 
Tony’s confidence. He made regular 
visits to the rectory to discuss his prob- 
lems, to disclose his misdeeds, and to 
listen to correction, for his mastery 
over crime was not yet complete. He 
was the recognized leader of a gang 
which specialized in theft of automo- 
bile parts. One day while we were sit- 
ting together in the parlor, he sudden- 
ly pointed to two men at the street 
corner. “See them two guys, Father; 
them’s dicks.” 

“What are they after, Tony?” 

“Automobile tires.” 

“Where are the tires?” 

“In my cellar, Father.” 

“Tl tell you what I'll do. T'll go 
out and hold them in conversation. 
You go out the back door, go home, 
get the tires and put them back where 
you got them.” 

“All right, Father.” No sooner said 
than done, and I suppose today the two 


December 


detectives are still mystified about the 
return of the tires—and the sudden 
cessation of thefts. 

Tony’s expression of admiration for 
his protector was rather amusing. It 
happened at the Christmas midnight 
Mass. The church was crowded and 
people were standing in the aisles. The 
usual announcement was made before 
the sermon, “The first collection is 
seat money and everyone is expected to 
give 10c. The second collection is for 
the orphans of the diocese and you are 
asked to be generous.” 

Remember, this was on Coney Is- 
land, where strange things happen. In 
one corner there was a slight commo- 
tion as a colored woman turned toward 
the congregation, threw out her arms 
and cried, “Folkses, don’t be suckers. 
Why give him 10c for a seat when we 
got to stand?” Thereupon there was 
another commotion. Tony had been 
celebrating by drinking a little too 
much Italian wine. Annoyed and dis- 
turbed at the first outburst, he rose in 
his pew and called, “You listen to 
him; he’s my pal.” The next morning, 
penitently and sheepishly, he handed 
me a gift. It was a scarf, once white, 
but now dark gray with handling. He 
had bought it with pennies he had 
saved. It meant much to Tony; it 
means more to me. 

There came a day when I thought all 
my endeavors had been useless. There 
had been trouble at home and Tony 
was discouraged. He had decided to 
leave home, but could not go without 
saying good-by. 

“Which way are you going?” 
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“The crooked way,” he replied. He 
had a gun, but no bullets, but his vic- 
tims wouldn’t know that. 

When I asked where the gun was, 
he laughed and said, “I thought you 
would ask me for it, so I left it home.” 

All reasoning with him was useless, 
so I employed a different tactic. I com- 
pelled him to accept $3. “Take it,” 
I said, “buy yourself a pair of pants to 
replace your overalls, get yourself a 
good meal, and then think it over.” 

With a promise to write, he bade me 
farewell. Then my worries began. Was 
I to be an accessory to his crime? He 
had a gun but no bullets, and here I 
had forced on him the means to buy 
them. How I prayed that night! Two 
days later Tony was back. He had 
reached Jersey City, bought the pants 
as told, ate a good meal, and rented a 
room. He had thought things over: 
he could not destroy the confidence the 
priest had in him. The gun was 
thrown into the Hudson river and 
Tony came home again. 

One day he came to see me, desper- 
ate. He had a job now and one of his 
duties was to make deliveries by auto. 
He was driving without a license and 
passed a stop sign. He received a sum- 
mons which meant a $30 fine. If the 
fine was not paid, he would be arrest- 
ed, his previous record would be dis- 
covered, and he would be sent to the 
reformatory till he was 21. His idea 
was to steal radios to raise the money. 
He had a wrist watch; the case was 
dented, the glass broken, the hands 
twisted; but he prized it highly, as it 
Was a graduation gift from his mother. 


Dissuaded from his plan of stealing 
radios, he decided, regretfully, to sacri- 
fice the watch for whatever he could 
get for it. Realizing the sentiment at- 
tached to the timepiece, I volunteered 
to loan him $30 and hold the watch for 
security. He cried like a baby. “It seems 
every time I am in trouble, you are the 
only one who can help me.” 

What became of Tony? He was in- 
terested in radio, but could find no 
opening. He enlisted in the navy two 
years ago, was sent to the training sta- 
tion at Jacksonville, Fla., and is pre- 
paring to become an aviation wireless 
operator. That he is striving to suc- 
ceed is indicated in the following letter, 
comprised of excerpts from the many 
letters received from him. 

“To my best Pal: I am writing to 
let you know that I received your let- 
ter and was more than glad to hear 
from you. I thought you were mad at 
me because you did not answer sooner. 

“After all you did for me, I guess 
I know how you feel that I ducked you 
last time I was home. I hope you will 
understand why I did it. Lately, I’ve 
been getting into more trouble than 
any ten men in the squadron. On 
Thanksgiving day I slept ten extra 
minutes and for that I got restricted 
and put on report. That is why I went 
A.W.OL.L. for a while. The reason why 
I didn’t come in to see you is I knew 
that you would make me go back. 
Well, when I went back I spent two 
weeks in the brig. My squadron left 
for the west coast and then they ship- 
ped me there. All the money for the 
traveling is coming out of my pay. If 
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only I had listened to you, I would be 
100% better off than I am today. It’s 
no use asking for sympathy. 

“I promise you, Father, I’ve really 
learned a lesson now and if ever I get 
a chance to go up for a rating, I'll run 
away with it because in my spare time 
I am studying. I am trying my hardest 
because I really want to be a success, 
And most of all, to have you proud of 
me. I won’t disappoint you and I won’t 
let you down. I promise you when I 
come back I will come to you and say, 
‘Father, I made good.’ I will always 
remember that you started me on the 
road to success and it won't be the 
navy that is going to finish it. You will 
always be the one and only person in 
the world to be responsible for all my 
accomplishments. And I will be your 
greatest admirer from now and until 
my dying day. As soon as I get my lib- 
erty again, I will take a picture, a big 
one, and send it to you. That way you 
can put it on your dresser and look at 
it and say, “There’s a guy that thinks 
the world of me.’ 

“So you got my name on the Honor 
Roll in church, I bet when some of my 
friends see that, they'll probably faint. 
I don’t think it should be there, but be- 
fore I come home again, I'll make sure 
it deserves to stay there. And that’s a 
promise. I go to church, go to confes- 
sion and receive Communion. I feel 
much better when I do this. 

“Father, I was lying in my bunk 
Christmas night and I started thinking 
of the Christmas celebration last year. 
And before I knew it, I was bawling, 
and not to let anybody see me I stuck 


my head under the blankets and I 
had a good cry, And I fell asleep going 
over my prayers thinking of three per- 
sons—you, my mother, and my girl 
friend. 

“You may expect a letter from a 
sailor from Detroit named Bob, I 
didn’t know him until one day when I 
was telling some friends of mine what 
a great guy you are; so he asked me 
for your address and I gave it to him. 
I hope you don’t mind. He wants to 
write to see if you could tell him how 
to become a Catholic. 

“Enclosed is a money order for 30 
bucks. Thanks a lot, and it’s about 
time I paid up. Next pay day I'll send 
you some money to start a bank ac- 
count for me. I’m looking to get hitch- 
ed, when I come home, to a very nice 
girl who is a good friend of the family. 
By sending the money to you to deposit 
for me in the bank, I'll start the right 
way. 

“Well, Father, how are my kid 
brothers getting along? Watch my 
brother Andy. I guess he is the only 
one in the family who will give you 
trouble. Which I hope he don’t. I know 
that, if you handle him the way you 
did me, everything will be shipshape. 

“I am now far away from home. I 
don’t know when I will see my moth- 
er or you again. I am not afraid as | 
know you are back home punching for 
me and J am fighting for something we 
all love. So how can we lose? 

“Well, so long Father, as I will be 
signing off. Until I hear from my best 
pal, I wish you the best of luck and 
God bless you. Tony.” 





How Green Was My Garden 


By LAWRENCE FINNERTY 
Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


Saddest story ever told 


We were happy in those early 
days, my wife and I, happier than we 
ever realized. But that’s the way it is 
with folks. They don’t realize their 
good fortune till misfortune takes its 
place. Then all they have of the dear, 
dead days is a golden memory. But 
even that memory means a lot. It tides 
you over some pretty rough spots. 

In the early days we lived in a para- 
dise. You wouldn’t think to look at me 
now that I was once lord of a manor, 
but I was. And the place was the most 
beautiful spot this side of heaven. The 
estate stretched for miles in all direc- 
tions. But we—my wife and I—always 
referred to it as the Garden. Trees that 
tumbled high, wide and handsome, 
and the wind singing songs in their 
branches. Flowers that seemed to 
know us and nod as we went by. Birds 
of every tint and hue of the rainbow. 
Fruit trees galore; livestock of every 
kind, and a lake that brought the sky 
down to our feet, mirroring the sun 
and the moon and the stars. Everything 
was ours for the reaching out and tak- 
ing, 

But did I say we were lord and lady 
of the manor? That’s wrong. In fact, 
that’s the terrible mistake we made, 
the both of us. We forgot we were just 
caretakers, not owners. And we dis- 
obeyed the instructions of the real 
owner, Worse than that, we plotted 


against the owner. We got puffed up 
with pride and obsessed by the idea 
of owning the place ourselves, No de- 
nying it, we sought by stealth and by 
deviltry to learn the secret of the own- 
er’s immense wealth, and strove to put 
ourselves on an equal footing with 
him. There we were with our hands 
full of happiness, and we let it all go 
to grab greedily for something we 
could never rightfully possess. We let 
inordinate ambition poison our ininds 
against what was right, and let wilful 
disobedience shrivel up our hearts 
against the truth. That was the crime. 
The punishment followed. 

We were dishonorably discharged, 
because we had proved traitors to our 
trust. We had to leave and shift for 
ourselves as best we could. As I say, 
you never know how well off you are 
until you lose what you have got. We 
lost everything. Before that we never 
knew what unhappiness meant, nor 
worry, nor work, nor pain, nor fatigue. 

To live now, we had to work, and 
it was hell on earth. We had to dig 
and plow and plant till the sweat rolled 
into our eyes, and our backs ached, and 
our hands grew coarse and calloused 
and crusted with earth. Days meant 
backbreaking toil, and nights meant 
the sleep of exhaustion, It’s queer how 
much you can accomplish when you 
drive yourself to it. And the labor of 
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our hands offered us a release from 
harrowing, haunting thoughts of how 
foolish we had been. 

Then, before very long, a memorable 
milestone was reached. A son was 
born. And before we realized the flight 
of time, the boy was big enough to 
give a hand in the fields, and a young- 
er brother was toddling after him be- 
hind the plow. Another twinkling of 
an eye, and the two of them were 
lean, tall lads, well able to do their 
share of the day’s work and to do it 
with the tireless effort of youth. 

But something was wrong between 
them. I suppose lots of families have 
their little tragedies when the grown- 
up children have a falling out, and up 
between brothers or sisters goes a wall 
of coldness which may stand for years, 
to the sorrow of a mother’s heart. If 
you ever run across any such, beg them 
to reach a sensible solution before a 
more serious disaster breaks upon 
them. Tell them that all the righteous- 
ness in the world shouldn’t stand in the 
way of charity and Jove; tell them that 
no amount of money (and only too 
often the differences start over money 
matters) is worth the loss of family 
affection. 

But to go back to my two lads. It’s 
a tragic tale, and it hurts to tell it even 
after all these years. As I say, some- 
thing was wrong between them. And 
the mother and I could see it grow day 
by day, and try as we would we 
couldn’t seem to break it down. The 
older of the two was a plodding, steady 
worker, but his heart was dark. And 
he was resentful of the younger when 
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things came more easily to him. Even 
prayer came easier to him, and his 
prayers were answered by God with a 
readiness that was astounding. That 
went on and grew with the years. The 
easy grace and lightheartedness and 
laughter and spiritual conquests of the 
younger brought moroseness and mor- 
bidity and rankling jealousy into the 
heart of the elder. Bit by bit the sun 
went down in his heart, until a day 
came when his soul walked in utter 
darkness and evil. 

God! I'll never forget to my dying 
day the terrible and terrifying end of 
that blood feud and brother hate. One 
evening in autumn I came into the 
house from the barn. Mother was hus- 
tling things at the fire, getting supper 
ready for all of us, The boys were out 
beyond the hill that day, replacing 
fence posts. Shortly after I arrived 
home the older came in alone. The 
mother asked him where the other lad 
was and was told that he wanted to 
finish the fence in that section before 
quitting for the day. Then the older 
washed his hands, said he had to see 
about something in the barn, mum- 
bled he'd be right back, and left the 
house. An hour went by and neither 
of the boys returned. First anxiety, 
then worry, finally fear crept into their 
mother’s heart, and into my own, too. 
There was no resting till the two of 
us set out to see what had happened. 
On our way by the barn we called out 
to the boy, but no answer came. Up 
the hill and down the slope we went 
till we reached a spot where our hearts 
stood still. There on the ground, a 
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crumpled heap, with his head bashed 
in, dead, lay our younger son! 

Our other son wandered off and 
never again set his foot in the house. 


You might say he killed his mother, 
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too, because sorrow slowly strangled 
her heart and she died soon after. She 
is buried up there on the brow of the 
hill. 


Eve was her name. Mine is Adam. 


Difficulty in Alaska 


U.S. history now in repetition 


In the interior of Alaska there are 
neither cities nor towns. The land is 
full of mountains and worn-down hills 
standing far back from the river val- 
leys. The natives work at their fish nets 
and fish wheels in the summer; and in 
winter, except for a few who manipu- 
late the fish traps under the ice, the 
whole family moves to its winter quar- 
ters, where the hunter visits his trap 
line regularly. In spring the family re- 
turns to the village, bringing to the 
traders an abundance of fox, muskrat, 
ermine, and beaver. This is their life. 

We speak here of the Indians along 
the great waterways of interior Alaska, 
the Yukon and the Kuskokwim rivers 
and their many tributaries. But what is 
said of the Indians applies to the Eski- 
mo as well, for the impact of civiliza- 
tion on his way of life has in varying 
degrees had the same effect. The in- 
novation that has caused greatest dam- 
age to the native is liquor. 

The casual traveler after seeing these 


By ALMA SAVAGE 


Condensed from a book* 


native villages comes away with a pro- 
found sense of depression. Wherever 
the sale of liquor is permitted, on the 
Yukon or on Seward Peninsula, Ko- 
diak, or any other place, the results are 
the same. Furs are brought in at the 
end of the season, the trader evaluates 
them, and the native takes alcohol and 
food for the money that is coming to 
him. Natives have been known to 
spend over $200 out of $300 worth of 
furs on liquor. Starvation rations were 
of course the lot of their families, These 
wilderness department stores, called 
trading posts, are filled not only with 
staples and simple foods, but with all 
kinds of expensive canned meats and 
other delicacies. 

There is one healthy side to the 
picture, but it is only one side, and will 
not spread of itself. In 1940 the local 
people of Kotzebue pushed through 
the prohibition of liquor as sort of a 
local option. The Catholic missionary 
and the doctor drew up a petition, and 


*Dogsled Apostles. 1942. Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York City. 231 pp. $2.75. 
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the town, almost to a man, signed it. 
As a result, when their liquor licenses 
expired at the end of the year, the trad- 
ers did not ask to have them renewed. 
Kotzebue is an Eskimo coast village 
north of Bering Strait and some 200 
miles northeast of Nome. A similar 
situation (allowing for difference of 
detail) prevails in a few of the native 
sections of Alaska. In most of the other 
villages the stores are free to do as they 
please, since they operate under the 
laws of the Territory. However, indi- 
vidual villages differ: liquor is not sold 
on Little Diomede, King Island and 
Nelson Island, where the stores are run 
by the Office of Indian Affairs. There 
are no stores of any kind in Hooper 
Bay or Akulurak. At Holy Cross no 
trader may settle on mission ground 
without permission. 

Diamond Jenness in The Indians of 
Canada has stated the problem suc- 
cinctly, and what he says about the In- 
dians in Canada applies to the Alaska 
natives: “Of shorter duration than dis- 
eases, because Europeans finally awoke 
to its menace, but while it lasted, al- 
most equally destructive of aboriginal 
society, was alcohol. The Indians, un- 
like many other primitive peoples, had 
no historic alcohol beverage; and from 
the earliest days of settlement they 
abandoned every restraint in their 
frenzy for the white man’s firewater. 
These excesses every trader and explor- 
er observed throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada down to the mid- 
dle of the 19th century. Whisky and 
brandy destroyed the self-respect of the 
Indians, weakened every family and 
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tribal tie, and made them, willing or 
unwilling, the slaves of the trading 
posts where liquor was dispensed to 
them by the keg. Even the fur traders 
recognized its evils and gladly support- 
ed the government when it finally pro- 
hibited all sale to the Indians under 
penalty of a heavy fine.” 

It is particularly interesting to see 
just how the remedy came to be intro- 
duced. Up to 1850 in the district of 
James bay, on Hudson bay, the main 
article of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
trade with the Indians was rum. It was 
evidently disastrous to their morality, 
and every Oblate missionary did what 
he could to correct the situation, and to 
make it unlawful to give intoxicants to 
the Indians; but nothing the mission- 
aries could do was of any avail. In 
that year, however, Father Laverloch- 
ere boldly decided that the situation 
could go on no longer, and went to 
England to see the director of the 
company. With documents and fig- 
ures, he showed the commercial value 
of the Indian in producing fur. Then 
he gave statistics of the decrease in furs 
over a period of years. Then he pro- 
duced statements showing the de- 
crease in the number of Indians due to 
tuberculosis, caused in turn by the ex- 
cessive use of liquor. He demonstrated 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg, and that by the free dispensing 
of rum, it was slowly killing the only 
group which could do extensive and 
efficient trapping in such a country. 

As if by magic, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company the following year prohibit- 
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ed any kind of liquors in its Indian 
trading posts, and later, when Ottawa 
became the seat of legislation, the ban 
on intoxicants remained in force. 

One would think that with such a 
precedent, the Alaska territorial gov- 
ernment would pass a law prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to the natives, for it 
is that legislative body, rather than the 
U.S. government, which is responsi- 
ble. 

But the liquor lobby in Alaska is a 
power that stifles the efforts of all 
groups working for the welfare of the 
natives. The lobby successfully exerts a 


legislature to keep the supply lines 
open from the liquor distillers to the 
dealers and the natives. 

At present anyone who has a sufli- 
cient number of signers on his petition 
can get a license to sell liquor in Alas- 
ka. The Indian in some sections is real- 
ly in peonage to the traders, If a trader 
wants to sell liquor, the Indians either 
sign the petition or they get no sup- 
plies. One solution may be to have na- 
tive cooperative stores in all the villages 
of the interior. Another might be a 
law limiting the issuance of licenses to 
traders, while safeguarding the inter- 


profound influence upon the territorial ests of the natives, 


y 
More Power Than the Pope 


However paradoxical it may appear, Luther’s reform, although 
ostensibly in favor of liberty, actually served to prepare the totalitarian 
revolution. The Reformation placed under the authority of a human 
liberty, all that belonged to God. Thenceforward human liberty had 
total authority, and my Protestant friends are always amazed when 
I tell them that the Pope has far less authority than the most insignifi- 
cant little mountain Baptist preacher. Thanks to total Protestant liberty, 
this little dictator can dismiss in all tranquillity all inherited tradition, 
all ancestral custom, all accumulated wisdom; he can cut what he 
likes out of the cloth of the past; he can legislate as he pleases: there 
shall be three sacraments or only one, the supreme obligation shall 
Ps to drink lemonade. Nothing limits either, his authority or his free- 

om. 

In contrast Pius XII has but little power; he is bound by all the 
institutional and doctrinal past which stretches from Christ to his 
predecessor, Pius XI. The field that lies before him is not an open field; 
there is nothing that he can look at as if it stood there new, without 
a history, for him to judge. 

Jean C. de Ménasce in the Commonweal (6 Nov. ’42). 
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A Fool for Christ 


By TED LeBERTHON 


Simple dove outsmarts wise serpent 


Condensed from the Los Angeles Daily News* 


Last week this column was about 
a pathetic-looking fellow who came to 
a widow’s front door to ask for work, 
and ended up by tricking her out of 
$30 with a phony story that he could 
get a job by paying that amount to a 
union, 

According to the police, he had vic- 
timized a number of women, talking 
so fast and seeming so pitiable that he 
somehow hypnotized them into giving 
him the money without even asking 
him his name and address. His voice 
so stirred them all to compassion that 
none of them quite recalled just what 
he looked like. 

Well, the fellow, I find, paid a call 
recently on a priest, who also was deep- 
ly moved by the man’s story of having 
difficulty getting employment because 
of being unable to produce a birth cer- 
tificate. 

Many poor persons call on this priest, 
and he always endeavors to see Christ’s 
face in the lineaments of every human 
face, and thinks of such things as walk- 
ing two miles if asked to walk one, and 
giving up his cloak in addition to his 
coat. 

So when the fellow got down to the 
point where he talked about bringing 
his cheap old radio and an old bedstead 
to the priest the next day as security, if 
he would just let him have $8 then and 
there for the union fee, the priest’s 


heart was moved, and deeply indeed, 

“I don’t want your radio or bed- 
stead, my child,” he said, being one of 
those priests who call everyone “my 
child,” and regard persons of all ages 
as God’s children, “and it will be a 
privilege to help you out. Your wife 
and children, you say, have not been 
having enough to eat. Well, I’ll let you 
have $8 and I'll arrange to get some 
supplies to them. And I'll be glad to 
call on them, too, When people have 
been up against it for a long time, they 
may need many things. What is your 
name and address, my child?” 

The man did not answer, and seem- 
ed quite confused; but the priest had 
not the slightest suspicion that he did 
not want to give any name and ad- 
dress. When the man looked miser- 
able, the priest set it down to his un- 
happy state of mind. 

“Father,” the man finally said, nerv- 
ously, “I’m afraid that minutes count 
and that if I don’t get down to the 
union with the money, someone else 
will get the job I’m after, Thanks for 
your kind offer to come to the house, 
But right now I can’t think of anything 
but getting down to union headquar- 
ters as fast as I can with $8. I haven't 
worked for so long that I can’t think 
of anything else.” 

Still not suspecting the man, the 
priest lifted up his rather old cassock 
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to reach into his hip pocket to get $8 
out of his wallet. He smiled to himself, 
as a kindly parishioner had just given 
him $5 and had good-naturedly sug- 
gested that he use part of it to get his 
cassock cleaned. He had the $8 in 
greenbacks in his hand when it struck 
him that Christ would want him, in 
such an emergency, to drive the poor 
fellow down to the union headquar- 
ters. 

“Wait just a minute, my child,” he 
said. “I'll get my car out and drive you 
down. I ought to be reading my Office, 
but your need is urgent, so I'll drive 
you down to the union headquarters, 
and then we'll stop at a public market 
somewhere and get some groceries and 
surprise your wife and children. So 
wait here until I get out of this cassock 
and find my hat, and we'll be off.” 

“T think that’s asking too much of 
you,” the man protested, “especially 
since we’re not of your religion, and 
my wife might say something tactless 
before she knew you were helping us.” 

“Now, don’t you be worrying about 
my time,” the priest said. “Sure, and 
it’s God’s time. And I’m thinking I'll 
have nothing to fear from your good 
wife. Any woman who will stand by 
her husband as she has by you in your 
perplexity is good enough for me. And 
if you’re worrying about any little 
money I might spend, it’s not mine, but 
God’s. In one minute I'll be with you.” 

“All right,” the man spoke up grate- 
fully. “I'll take you up. But I guess I 
should have told you that a friend of 
mine who lives a couple of blocks from 
here is planning to drive me down- 


town. He’s broke himself, but he has 
an old car, and he’s waiting for me 
right now.” 

As he spoke the man glanced pite- 
ously at the greenbacks in the priest’s 
hand, as if to indicate that all he hum- 
bly needed was the $8, and he would 
be on his way. But the priest’s mind 
was elsewhere, and he held onto the 
money. He was saying a silent prayer, 
asking God what he ought to do, Fi- 
nally he smiled with relief, 

“My child,” he asked gently, “is 
your friend a family man?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then it’s clear that I should drive 
you downtown, for he should be with 
his dear ones; and if he’s up against it 
in these times, he shouldn’t be using 
up rubber and gasoline. We'll drive by 
his place and I'll tell him I’m taking 
you downtown.” 

The man looked embarrassed. 

“Father,” he added, “I feel terrible 
telling you this, but he’s a sort of wild- 
eyed radical and doesn’t like priests.” 

“My child,” the priest remonstrated, 
“don’t worry about labels. There are 
priests I don’t think much of myself, 
Your friend probably is being called 
a Red because he has compassion on 
the poor. So please stop worrying and 
just wait a minute for me.” 

“All right, I will,” the man said. 

But when the priest returned in his 
street clothes, the man had vanished. 
Being a guileless soul, the priest just 
put the $8 back in his pocket, and for 
days wondered what had happened to 
the poor fellow. When he read this 
column last week he understood, 





Mexico's President and the Church 


By JOHN W. WHITE 
Condensed from The Sign* 


John W. White has lived in Latin America 
for the last 25 years. He has been a corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press, Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Daily News, and New York 
Times. In addition to his newspaper work he 
served for three years in the U.S. consular 
service. At present he is in Mexico as corre- 
spondent for the New York Herald Tribune. 
The fact that he is not a Catholic makes him 
especially competent to report on the vexatious 
problem of North American religious med- 
dling in Latin America. That report is made 
in the article on pages 100-104. 


When Gen. Manuel Avila Cama- 
cho was inaugurated as president in 
December, 1940, Mexico was in chaos, 
following 30 years of social revolution. 
The revolution had overthrown feud- 
alism and abolished peonage; had lift- 
ed the suppressed masses to the level of 
human beings, and had brought about 
many badly needed social reforms. But, 
being a revolution, it had been terribly 
destructive. Worst of all, it had com- 
pletely destroyed any semblance of na- 
tional unity among the Mexican people 
and had divided the country into many 
bitterly warring classes. Capital and la- 
bor, believers and unbelievers, com- 
munists, fascists, and democrats—all 
had forgotten that they were Mexicans 
and were engaged in innumerable class 
conflicts, all of which were disastrously 
destructive, even in those few cases 
where the objectives sought were con- 
structive. In addition to these quarrel- 
ing social classes there were the many 
bickering political groups, each organ- 


Both for liberty under democracy 


ized around strong and selfishly ambi- 
tious personal leaders rather than 
around national issues and problems. 

Out of this political, social, and eth- 
nical chaos, President Avila Camacho 
set out to reconstruct a nation. He 
made national unity the goal of his ad- 
ministration. The surprising progress 
which he has been able to make toward 
that goal in less than two years was 
demonstrated on Sept. 15, when six 
former presidents of the country met 
with him in the Plaza Constitucién in 
front of the National Palace and shook 
hands with one another to signify that 
they had buried the bitter political 
feuds that had made most of them per- 
sonal enemies. 

All this is good news for those who 
have followed the history of the perse- 
cution of the Church in Mexico during 
the last 30 years, because reconciliation 
with the Church has been the first 
objective of Avila Camacho’s march 
toward national unity. With approxi- 
mately 90% of the population nomi- 
nally Catholic, even though not always 
particularly devout, the Church is the 
only force for national unity that has 
survived the revolution. So the presi- 
dent immediately began a series of very 
important steps designed to restore the 
prestige of the Church. 

The history of the persecution of the 
Church in Mexico is familiar to Amer- 


*Union City, N. J. November, 1942. 
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ican readers and need not be reviewed 
except to recall that the Constitution of 
1917, which became the Magna Charta 
of the revolution, outlawed religion, 
confiscated all Church property, and 
prohibited religious teaching in the 
schools, whether state or privately 
owned. 

More than $150 million of property 
was confiscated, including a great 
number of privately owned homes that 
could not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation be classified as Church property. 
But after the churches and schools had 
been closed, the owners of these homes 
had been guilty of the unpardonable 
crime of permitting Mass to be cele- 
brated in private for the family, or had 
permitted religious teachers to enter 
the house to instruct the children, Un- 


der these circumstances, it required 
considerable courage for a presidential 
candidate to announce, as Avila Cama- 
cho did, “I am a Catholic.” No candi- 
date for public office in Mexico had 
dared make such a declaration in 75 


years, 

As soon as he was inaugurated, the 
new president quietly began taking 
steps to suppress the conflict with the 
Church and to heal some of the wrongs 
committed during the persecution by 
Presidents Calles and Cardenas. With- 
out any publicity, the administration 
began returning to the former owners 
many of the homes and other private 
property which had been confiscated 
since the advent of the Calles regime 
in 1924, 

Then the president cleared the com- 
munists out of the ministry of educa- 


tion. He denounced the efforts that 
had been made to separate the schools 
from all family influence and called 
for the closest possible cooperation be- 
tween parents and teachers. Without 
entering into any debate as to the 
merits of coeducation, he declared that 
it had been a notorious failure in Mex- 
ico, where it is repugnant to Mexican 
ideas, so it was abolished. Congress 
passed the educational reform law and 
under it the government permitted the 
renewal of religious teaching in the 
private schools, of which there are hun- 
dreds in Mexico. 

Also, without any announcement, 
the government stopped enforcing the 
restrictions on the number of priests. 
This was in keeping with the old- 
established practice of all Latin Ameri- 
can governments to stop enforcing 
laws which have proved undesirable, 
instead of repealing them. 

Then in July the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision which both 
governmental and Church authorities 
describe as one of the most epochal 
events since the overthrow of Porfirio 
Diaz. It declared unconstitutional all 
confiscation of Catholic-owned prop- 
erty other than actual church build- 
ings. Schools and other property are 
being returned to Religious Orders and 
the clergy, and it will now be possible 
for the various teaching Orders to re- 
open their schools. 

In September of this year the govern- 
ment issued a further decree providing 
that in the future only the national 
government may expropriate Church 
property, thus taking the power of ex- 
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propriation out of the hands of the 
state governments, where most of the 
abuses were committed during the 
many years of persecution. 

With schools and other property re- 
turned to their owners, only the church 
edifices will remain in the hands of the 
government. And the Avila Camacho 
administration has already eased this 
situation by recognizing the archbish- 
op, Msgr. Luiz M. Martinez, as the 
spiritual head of the Church in Mexico, 
by guaranteeing freedom of worship. 

For the first time in Mexican history, 
the archbishop and the president are 
close personal friends. The archbishop 
has made several public declarations in 
support of the democracies, thus giving 
Church approval to the president’s in- 
ternational policy and his close cooper- 
ation with the war efforts of the U.S. 

Archbishop Martinez is 100% Mex- 
ican. He belongs to the mestizo class, 
which constitutes the great bulk of the 
Mexican population. The people feel 
that he belongs to them because he 
thinks and feels like a true Mexican. 
People of the poorer classes speak of 
him with the most tender affection and 
many of them have described him to 
me thus, “Es muy feo, pero muy, muy 
bueno” (“He is very ugly, but very, 
very good”). The archbishop is famous 
as one of the most notable orators in 
Mexico and also as one of the most 
studious men in the country. 

With the Church and the state in 
the hands of men like Archbishop 
Martinez and President Avila Cama- 
cho, Catholics in Mexico feel that they 
have cause for satisfaction. They recog- 
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nize, however, that the future position 
of the Church never can be secure as 
long as the present anti-Church provi- 
sions remain in the Constitution. They 
point out that the improved status of 
the Church is due entirely to the per- 
sonal efforts of Avila Camacho and his 
manner of interpreting laws. But as 
long as the anti-Church measures are 
on the law books, an antireligious pres- 
ident could use the new laws and de- 
crees which have been framed by Avila 
Camacho for renewing the persecution 
of the Church. 

A new and most important factor in 
the religious question in Mexico is the 
rapidly growing Sinarquista move- 
ment which is officially known as the 
Unidn Nacional Sinarquista. This five- 
year-old organization is a strongly na- 
tionalistic and devoutly Catholic move- 
ment which already has more than 
600,000 members and is growing daily. 
It takes its name from two Greek 
words meaning “with order,” and it 
stands first of all for order, based on a 
Christian society in which the primary 
unit is the family. 

The close relationship existing be- 
tween Avila Camacho and the Sinar- 
quista movement has been badly mis- 
understood, not only by the leftist anti- 
Church leaders in Mexico, but also by 
American newspaper correspondents, 
both of these groups having represent- 
ed the Sinarquistas to be fascists and 
under the control of the Spanish Fa- 
lange. President Avila Camacho is one 
of the closest friends and collaborators 
the American government has any- 
where in Latin America. Also, he is 
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one of the most ardent devotees of the 
democratic cause who has ever held the 
presidency of Mexico. He has devoted 
the whole two years he has been in 
office to stamping out in the most vig- 
orous manner every agency and organi- 
zation opposed to democracy and likely 
to serve the cause of the nondemocratic 
forces against which Mexico and the 
U.S. are now at war. Prominent Mexi- 
cans point out that it is beyond the 
range of all logic and common sense to 
think that, having taken his stand on 
the side of democracy, the president 
should have nullified his own position 
by encouraging the growth of a move- 
ment which opposed everything for 
which he stands. 

Leaders of the Sinarquista move- 
ment insist that it is not a political or- 
ganization and that they want no par- 
ticipation in the government. They in- 
sist that the aim of the Unidn Nacional 
Sinarquista is to improve the living 
conditions and the morals of Mexico’s 
suppressed agrarian masses. Every 
member of the organization is a native- 
born Mexican and a Catholic, yet the 
leaders say it is not a clerical movement 
and that no member of the clergy has 
a seat on any of its many regional 
committees. 
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The Sinarquistas are opposed to any 
totalitarian form of government. They 
want to establish in Mexico a “Chris- 
tian democracy” or “Christian order” 
in which each family of the agrarian 
classes shall be permanently settled on 
its own piece of land. 

The fear of what such a Christian 
order will do to communism and the 
anti-Church movement in Mexico is 
what led to Lombardo Toledano’s ri- 
diculous charge in Havana on Sept. 8 
that His Holiness is the active leader 
of a fifth-column movement deter- 
mined to establish the Christian order 
throughout the world. 

Behind its vague phraseology, the 
Sinarquista movement really is a Cath- 
olic and agrarian counterrevolution 
against the very leftist social revolution 
that has controlled Mexico for 30 years. 
Its leaders believe that they can defeat 
the leftists and break their hold on 
Mexico by a peaceful social movement 
of noncooperation with the revolution. 
They plan to wipe out revolution as a 
Mexican institution by improving the 
economic and social status of the agra- 
rian masses and by making the mem- 
bers of this class better Mexicans, 
better democrats, and better men and 
women. 


Rationing? 


There was no sugar until the 13th century; no coal until the 14th century; 
no buttered bread until the 15th century; no potatoes and no tobacco until the 
16th century; no tea or coffee until the 17th century; no telephones, no gas, 
and no matches until the 19th century. 

The Cross quoted in the Catholic Herald Citizen (29 Aug. °42). 





South America Bars U.S. Missionaries 


By JOHN W. WHITE 


South America is hastily putting up 
its immigration bars to prevent the 
entrance of the hundreds of North 
American Protestant missionaries who 
have fled from Japan and the Orient. 
For many years the South Americans 
have been exasperated by the prosely- 
tizing activities and the political med- 
dling of the Protestant missionaries 
who have been sent to the southern re- 
publics “to save the heathen and con- 
vert them to Christianity.” Now that 
the U.S. mission boards are assigning 
to the South American “field” the 
many missionaries who formerly min- 
istered to the non-Christian popula- 
tions of Asia and the South Pacific, 
most of the South American govern- 
ments have decided not to accept the 
insult. So they have ruled that Protes- 
tant missionaries are undesirable aliens 
within the meaning of their new war- 
time immigration laws and are refus- 
ing them visaes. 

Several of the U.S. foreign-mission 
boards have appealed recently to the 
State Department to intervene on be- 
half of missionaries who have been re- 
fused visaes, but the Washington gov- 
ernment very wisely has informed the 
boards that the interpretation of any 
country’s laws is purely an internal 
matter and that the U.S. government 
cannot appeal against any govern- 
ment’s interpretation of its own laws. 

*So, at long last, effective measures 
are being taken against the most seri- 
ous obstacle that has stood in the way 
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of closer friendship and understanding 
between the people of the U.S. and 
those of South America. 

Protestant publications have not yet 
voiced a serious protest against the re- 
fusal of the South American govern- 
ments to admit any more missionaries, 
probably because they still entertain 
hope that something can be done to 
lower the immigration bars. But the 
Christian Beacon in its issue of Sept. 10 
made the following announcement: 

“The Independent Board for Pres- 
byterian Foreign Missions, as well as 
other missionary agencies, has been 
told by the State Department of the 
United States that the door is closed to 
Protestant missions in Peru and other 
countries of South America.” 

Protestant authorities who have been 
consulted on this new South American 
development have been quick to em- 
phasize that action did not originate 
with the State Department and that 
the Washington government has taken 
no move to curtail missionary work in 
South America. 

It appears that the mission board 
mentioned in the announcement by the 
Christian Beacon recently appointed 
several new missionaries to Peru but 
that the Lima government refused to 
grant them visaes to enter and reside in 
the country. When Presbyterian mis- 
sionary leaders in Peru appealed to the 
immigration authorities there, they 
were informed that the new anti-immt- 
gration law does not permit the entry 
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of religious workers. The mission 
leaders then took their troubles to the 
American embassy in Lima, which re- 
ferred the matter to Washington. The 
State Department replied that it does 
not see its way clear at this time to 
question any South American govern- 
ment’s interpretation of its own laws. 

Protestant leaders who have been in 
communication with the State Depart- 
ment express the opinion that there is 
definitely no hope of any easing of 
these new restrictions against Ameri- 
can missionaries while the war lasts. 
They intimate, however, that they are 
preparing to renew their fight against 
the South American laws as soon as the 
war emergency ends. 

The mission boards of several Prot- 
estant sects other than the Presby- 
terilans have been unable to get visaes 
for their missionaries to enter other 
South American countries, besides 
Peru. In each case the immigration 
authorities have ruled that religious 
workers are barred by the new restric- 
tive measures which define the types 
of immigrants which the country does 
not want. 

A survey of the situation indicates 
that only Bolivia, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela are still permitting the entry of 
new Protestant missionaries. So far, the 
restrictions are not being applied to 
returning missionaries who already 
have established residence in the coun- 
tries and then left them on leave. In 
most cases, however, these former resi- 
dents must get a re-entry permit before 
leaving the South American countries. 
Argentina, for example, does not per- 
mit any Protestant missionary who 


leaves the country to return unless such 
a re-entry permit was issued to him 
before his departure. 

The survey thus shows that seven 
of the ten South American republics 
are not permitting any new mission- 
aries to enter their territory and that 
they have established restrictions of 
varying severity against the re-entry of 
missionaries who leave the country. 
These restrictions also are being ap- 
plied in such way as to prevent the 
transfer of missionaries from one 
South American “field” to another. 

The new immigration laws which 
are being used to keep out the mission- 
aries were passed quickly in all the 
South American nations after the out- 
break of war in Europe in order to 
prevent the southern republics from 
being flooded with refugees from the 
war-infested countries, since the South 
American economy is not able to ab- 
sorb certain classes of immigrants in 
unlimited volume. Protestant mission- 
aries always have been considered “un- 
desirable” in all the South American 
countries and the immigration authori- 
ties have now seized upon the letter of 
these new laws to prevent any more 
of them entering. 

It would have been much more 
neighborly, of course, if Washington 
had recalled these troublemakers in- 
stead of putting upon the South Amer- 
ican governments the onus of applying 
restrictive measures which certain 
sources will be sure to paint as new 
evidences of anti-yanqui feeling. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
for many years the South Americans 
have looked upon the Protestant mis- 
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sionaries as active agents of yanqui 
penetration that was considered to be 
anti-Brazilian, anti-Colombian, etc., 
and contrary to the national interests 
of each one of the countries in which 
they are operating. It is surprising that 
protective measures were not taken 
throughout South America long ago. 

In support of their contention that 
the American missionaries are agents 
of American political penetration de- 
signed to absorb the southern coun- 
tries, South Americans point to no less 
an authority than Theodore Roosevelt. 
Probably no story has appeared more 
frequently during the last 30 years and 
in more localities, from the Rio Grande 
to Tierra del Fuego, in pastoral letters, 
sermons, lectures, books, magazines 
and newspapers than the story of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s conversation 
with Dr. Francisco P. Moreno on the 
shores of beautiful Lake Nahuel Huapi 
in Patagonia in 1912. 

Moreno, like the colonel, was a man 
of vigorous action and the two seem 
to have found each other very con- 
genial. They were sitting under a his- 
toric cypress tree discussing the future 
of the Western Hemisphere and ap- 
parently felt in the open air and attrac- 
tive surroundings an expansiveness 
which they undoubtedly never would 
have felt if their conversation had 
taken place in a crowded city. 

Moreno finally asked the former 
president of the U. S., “Colonel, do you 
think the absorption of these Latin 
countries by the U. S. will be relatively 
rapid?” 

To which Roosevelt replied, “I think 
it will take a very long time—as long 
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as these countries remain Catholic.” 

This conversation was first related 
in a Y. M.C. A. lecture by Prof. Cle- 
mente Onelli, famous Argentine lib- 
eral and zoologist, who was a close 
personal friend of Dr. Moreno, whom 
he quoted as the source of his informa- 
tion. 

South Americans always have seen 
a direct connection between Roose- 
velt’s declaration and the action of 
American Methodists the following 
year when they decided to spend $25 
million on missionary work in South 
and Central America. 

The opinion of leading South Amer- 
icans that the Protestant missionary 
movement is the spearhead of political 
absorption was given weight in the 
1941 annual report of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America, 
which directs the missionary move- 
ment. This report says: 

“While business, government and 
cultural agencies deal with Latin 
America in the consciousness of her 
Roman Catholic background, recog- 
nized students of inter-American rela- 
tionships have said that those between 
the U. S. and Latin America eventually 
will be handicapped by a preponder- 
ance of Roman Catholic influence in 
inter-American planning.” 

The report does not identify the 
“recognized students of inter-Ameri- 
can relations” who are thus quoted 
anonymously in justification of the 
Committee’s political activities in 
Latin America. 

This Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America was set up in 1916 by 
the famous American missionary con- 
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ference at Panama which voted to ig- 
nore the decision of the 1910 World 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh 
that countries which are predominant- 
ly Catholic are not legitimate fields for 
foreign-mission work. North Ameri- 
can Protestants decided at Panama that 
South America is a foreign-mission 
field the same as Asia, Africa and the 
islands of the Pacific. Under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion, American missionaries began 
flocking to Buenos Aires, Rio de Janei- 
10, Lima, Santiago and other South 
American capitals to save the poor 
heathen who inhabit those beautiful 
cities and their comfortable suburbs. 

Of the approximately 200 Protestant 
sects in the U.S., 50 have sent mission- 
aries to South America to entice com- 
municants away from the Catholic 
Church. Some of these sects, such as 
the Assemblies of God and the Church 
of the Nazarene, for instance, have 
fewer than 150,000 members in their 
U.S. churches, according to their re- 
ports to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
yet they are trying to convince edu- 
cated, intelligent and cultured South 
Americans that they hold the secret of 
true salvation. “There are some 40 dif- 
ferent denominations working in Ar- 
gentina,” according to the 1940 report 
of the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America. Baptists, Lutherans 
and Methodists are represented by sev- 
eral rival and conflicting organizations, 
while the very names of many of the 
other sects sound ridiculous to edu- 
cated South Americans. 

While it is true that a few conscien- 
tious men are working among the na- 


tives in the interior, the great bulk of 
the millions of dollars that are poured 
into South America for missionary 
work goes for good salaries to the de- 
nominational leaders and for the ex- 
pensive operation of large missionary 
schools in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, Santiago and Lima, where there 
is no need of such schools, 

From a purely religious point of 
view this missionary work has been 
an abject failure. After more than 25 
years of effort and the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars, the many 
rival Protestant sects which are work- 
ing in the three River Plate republics— 
Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay— 
reported a total of only 26,728 com- 
municants in those countries in 1938, 
In this number are many U. S. families 
who have remained Protestant. 

“Competent observers say that the 
evangelical work in Argentina has not 
made much progress in recent years” 
in spite of the 40 sects that are work- 
ing there, according to the aforemen- 
tioned report of the Committee on 
Co-operation. This is because these de- 
nominations are fighting and squab- 
bling among themselves throughout 
South America. The report says, “The 
tragedy of divided ranks must be borne 
in upon the consciousness of all who 
really seek to extend the Kingdom” 
(meaning the Kingdom of God). “The 
aggressiveness of the prophets and of 
the early Christian church as well as 
much of its zeal, energy and vision 
have been lost in sectarian rivalries, 
theological subtleties and other worldly 
speculations,” admits the Committee, 
forgetting, apparently, that the early 
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Christian church it is talking about 
was the Catholic Church. 

This squabbling of 50 rival sects has 
become such ‘a scandal throughout 
South: America that it is a source of 
deep concern to sérious-minded Protes- 
tant leaders in the U. S. The Commit- 
tee on Co-operation induced Dr. John 
R. Mott to make a tour of the South 
American continent a couple of years 
ago in the hope that with his great 
personal prestige he could persuade the 
warring sects to unite in a co-operative 
organization that would allocate terri- 
tory and decide jurisdictional conflicts, 
In reporting the failure of Dr. Mott’s 
efforts, the secretary of the Committee 
on Co-operation, who accompanied 
him on the tour, said, “Co-operation in 
theory was recognized by most as de- 
sirable and necessary but in practice it 
was difficult.” 

Throughout the committee’s report, 
the failure of the Protestant mis- 
sionary work in South America is 
blamed on false denominational zeal. 
“In the pulpits,” says the report, “pas- 
tors have a tendency to deal with de- 
nominational aspects rather than 
preach Christ.” Educated South Amer- 
icans are inclined to agree with the 
great philosopher who said, “Where 
there are a thousand faiths we are apt 
to become sceptical of them all.” 

It is admitted throughout the com- 
mittee’s report that it has been impos- 
sible to induce the American mission- 
ary workers to leave the comfortable 
cities and go into the backward rural 
districts where there might be some 
excuse for their educational, medical 
and sociological activities. 
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If North American Protestants want — 
to throw away their money to main- 
tain that kind of a failure, it would 
not concern anyone except themselves 
were it not for the fact that the mis- 
sionaries create a bitter resentment 
against the U.S, that has done more 
than any other single factor to sabotage 
Washington’s good-neighbor policy. 


The South Americans are far better | 


educated and much more cultured | 
than the American missionaries and | 
bitterly resent being treated as heathen | 
in need of “saving.” 

Nowhere have the proselytizing ac- 
tivities and the political meddling of 
the American missionaries caused | 
more resentment and ill-feeling than 
in Brazil, which is now our No. | 
ally in South America. Bishop John 
Mark Gannon, director of press rela- 
tions of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, after a month’s visit to | 
Brazil, said: “One of the most bristling 
obstacles that has been raised against 
us is the invasion of Brazil by Protes- 
tant proselyters, whose number has 
increased in an alarming manner since 
they were exiled from Japan and the | 
Orient. The object of this invasion is | 
to ‘convert Brazil to Christianity.’ 

“Brazilians feel deeply hurt and just- 
ly maintain that they have been Chris- 
tians ever since the foundation of their 
country. They do not feel the necessity 
of North American intervention for 
the salvation of their souls. 

“I must confess that after a thor- 
ough investigation I am unable to find 
that Brazil ever has attempted to re- 
form us or to intervene in our tradi- 
tions, our religion, or our morality.” 
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Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


Burt, Alfred L. A Short History of Canada for Americans. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press. 279 pp. $3. 


Tells who the Canadians are, what they have done, and how 
they differ from us. 
@ 


Catholic Biblical Association. A Commentary on the New Testament. 
New York: Catholic Biblical Association. 728 pp. $2. 


A companion volume for your Confraternity edition of the 
New Testament. Why and when the books of the New Testament 
were written, and an explanation of the meaning of each. 


Farrow, John V. Pageant of the Popes. New York: Sheed. 420 pp. $3.50. 
The history of all the Popes from Peter to Pius XII. A book 
for continuous reading rather than casual reference. By the author 
of Damien the Leper. 
e 
Gable, Sister Mariella, O.S.B., ed. Great Modern Catholic Short Stories. 
New York: Sheed. 372 pp. $3. 
The Catholic short story has arrived, but its author is not 
nearly always a Catholic. Here are 26 good specimens. 


Kelley, Francis Clement. Pack Rat; a Metaphoric Phantasy. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 146 pp. $1.75. 
Fable of a rat in human form who enters modern politics. By 
the bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, author of Problem Island 
and The Bishop Jots It Down. 


Magner, James A. Men of Mexico. Milwaukee: Bruce. 614 pp. $4. 


Mexican history presented in the lives of outstanding per- 
sonalities from Cortes to Cardenas. 


® 
Monro, Margaret T. Seeking for Trouble; Saints for Christian Civili- 
zation. New York: Longmans. 216 pp., paper, $1.75. 
Eight civilized people; the social values of asceticism. 
° 
Sheed, Francis J., ed. Poetry and Life; an Anthology of English Cath- 
olic Poetry. New York: Sheed. 187 pp. $1; paper, 75c. 


Catholic belief and life transmuted into verse; a novel arrange- 
ment of poems according to their leading religious ideas. 


e 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. The Epic of Latin American Literature. New 
York: Oxford. 285 pp. $3. 

What the educated man or woman should know about writers 

south of the border. 





